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THE WORK OF THE HIRE A I. OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE NATIVES OF ALASKA, 


PART 1.— GENERAL SUMMARY. 


KKPORT ON EDUCATION. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1013, the field force of the 
Alaska school service consisted of 5 superintendents, lot) teachers, 

11 physicians (1 of whom also filled another position ) , U nurses, and 
3 hospital attendants. Seventy -seven schools were maintained, with j 
an enrollment of 3.503, and an average attendance of 1,797. 

^ CIIAUACTKK OF TIIK \Vt)HK^ 

Jn Alaska there are, approximately,. '25,000 natives in villages 
ranging from 30 or 10 up to 300 or 400 persons, scattered along jj 
thousands of miles of coast lint? and on the great rivers. Some of the • 
villages on remote islands or on the frozen ocean aye brought into 
touch with the outside world only once or twice a year, when visited 
by a United States revenue ^cutter on its annual cruise or by the 
supply vessel sent by the Bureau of Education. • During eight months 
of the year a II -of the villages in Alaska, with the exception of those 
on the southern coast, are reached only by trails over the snow-cuv- ^ 
ered land or frozen rivers. In spite of the difficulties of the problem 
a United States, public school has been established in each of 77 
villages. In many instances the school is the only elevating power 
in the native community. 

Every teacher is a social worker, who, in addition to performing / 
£ho routine work in the schoolroom, strives in every possible way to 
promote the physical, moral, and industrial - welfare of the natives, 
adults as well as children. In the schoolrooms the endeavor is made 
to impart to the children such' instruction as will enable them to live 
comfortably and to dealjntelligcntly wjth those with whom they - * '* 
efitoe in contact; instruction in carpentry, cooking, and sewing^is 
emphasized. Each schoolhteuse is k social center for the accom- 
plisliment of ptag^cal ends: *Many of the buildings contain^ i 
addition to the remafion room, an mdustrial ^oom, kitchen, 
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of the teacher, and a laundry and baths for the use of the native 
community. The schoolroom is available for public meetings for 
discussion of affairs of the village or, occasionally, for social pur- 
poses. 

In the native villages the teachers and nurses endeavor to establish 
proper sanitary conditions by inspecting the houses, by insisting 
upon proper disposal of garbage, and by giving instruction in sani- 
tary methods of living. Natives are encouraged to replace their filthy 
s .huts by neat, welf-ventilated houses. In some sections the natives 
have been taught to raise vegetables, which are a healthful addition 
to their usual diet of fish and meat. 


There are extensive regions in which the services of a physician are 
not obtainable. Accordingly, it often becomes the duty of a teacher 
’to treat minor ailments, to render first aid to the injured, or to care 
for a patient through the course of a serious illness. 

In its endeavor to safeguard the health of the natives of Alaska, the 
Bureau of Education maintains four small hospitals in important 
centers of native population; contracts with three hospitals for the 
treatment of diseased natives; employs traveling physicians who 
devote fhcir entire time to medical and sanitary work among the 
natives in their x respective, districts; employs nurses who assist the 
physicians and do exceedingly valuable work among tire children and 
in tke villages; and provides medical supplies and textbooks to the 
teachers to enable them to treat minor ailments and intelligently to 
supervise hygienic measures. The entire medical and snnitar}' work 
of the Bureau of Education in Alaska is under the supervision of an 
officer of the Public Health Service flqpipecial detail. ' 

For the immediate supervision of its work among the natives of 
Alaska, the Bureau of Education depends upon its five district super* 
^ intendents, men of proved ability and fidelity, who; under the pro- 
visions of the rules regulating the service, have the greatest freedom 
of action consistent with the ultimate responsibility of the Cominis- 
’ sioner of Education. 


MEDICAL WORK,. ^ 

f 

Among the most urgent needs of the natives of Alaska is protection 
against the diseases which prevail among them to an alarming extent. 
There is no specific/appropriation for the support of medical work 
among the natives of Alaska. For several years the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has been striving, without success, to secure funda-for the 
establishment' of .well-equipped hospitals and for the employment of 
a sufficient number of physicians and nurses. Under the terms of the 
appropriation for “Education of natives of Alaska” the Bureau of 
'P^ypiriaki8^and. nuiw, for work among the 
v<> . -■ w* 7 * 
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Alaska natives, but it can not erect the hospitals which are greatly 
needed. Of the appropriation for the education of natives of Alaska 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, L913, $31,758.13 was expended for 
medical work, including: (1) The maintenance of hospitals in rented 
buildings at Juneau and Nushagak; (2) the maintenance of impro- 
vised hospitals in school buildings at Nulato and- Kotzebue ; (3) pay- 
ments under contract with the Holy Cross Hospital at Nome, with the 
1 airhaven Hospital ut Candle, and with tile Cordova Hospital for the 
treatment of diseased natives upon the application of a superintend- 
ent, physician, or teacher in the Alaska school service; (4) the em- 
ployment of physicians and nurses in the hospitals and in fieldwork 
. in their respective districts: and (o') furnishing medicines and med- 
ical hooks to the teachers for use in relieving minor ailments. Nearly 
, MW cases were treated in the hospitals at Juneau, Nushagak, Nulato, 
and Ivotzebue during 1912—13. The most prevalent diseases were 
tuberculosis, trachoma, rheumatism, and venereal diseases tile surgi- 
cal operations included excisions for tubercular diseases of the bones, 
the removal of tubercular glands, laparotomies, curetting of ulcere, 
setting broken bones, sewing up recent wounds, and excisions of 
hemorrhoids, cataracts, abscesses, tonsils, and adenoids. During the 
" year epidemics of infantile paralysis at St. Michael and of diphtheria 
at Nulato were checked by physicians employed by the Bureau of 
‘ Education. At Nulato, under the provisions of the health law passed 
by the Alaska Territorial Legislature at its first session, Dr. Bruce H. 
Brown established effective quarantine. 

In March, 1912, upon the request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Passed Asst. burg. Emil Ivrulish, of the Public Health Service, was 
detailed for service in Alaska, inorder thut tluyniedicnl work among 
the natives might have expert sujSavision. Dr. Krulish spent from 
April to November investigating health conditions in the native 
settlements in southeastern Alaska, in western Aluska as far as 
, Cook Inlet^on thfe Yukon River, and in the vicinity of Nome. In 
his reporter. Krulish states that in his opinion 15 per cent of the 
* native population o'f Alaska is infected with tuberculosis in its vaiy- 
ing forms, both active and latent, while in 7 per cent it is present in 
its active stages. Trachoma,, rheumatism, and venereal diseases also 
prevail to a considerable extent in many of the native villages. 

An appropriation of at least $125,000 is needed to establish an 
Alaska medical service with an efficient organization for the natives 
of Alaska. The good results already accomplished by the present 
inadequate service demonstrate that disease among the natives of 
Alaska can be eradicated if funds are provided for the establishment 
of well-equipped hospitals in important Centers and for the emploj^P 1 
* efficient number of physicians ‘and nurses. 
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RESERVATION S. . 


Experience has proved the wisdom of reserving, in certain localities, 
tracts of land exclusively for ^he use of the nuti\ es of Alaska, where, 
secure from the evibintluence of unprincipled white men, the natives 
can build up their own injuries. By Executive order* June 19, 
1912, a tract of approximately 12 square ’riles on the west coast of 
Prince of Wales Island, in southeastern Alaska, was reserved for the 
use of £ colony of natives who had migrated thither from the villages 
of Klinquan and Howkan and founded a settlement which they 
named Hydaburg. Under the supervision, of the teacher* of the 
United States public school the Ilydaburg Trading Oo. was organ- 
ized to transact the mercantile business of £he settlement and the 
Hydaburg Lumber Co. to operate a sawmill. These enterprises have 
been eminently successful. The prosperity erf the Hvdaburg colony 
caused, the natives of Klukwan and of Klawock,, in southeastern 
Alaska, to desire similar reservations upon which to conduct their 
own enterprises. By Executive order, April 21, 1913, a tract with 
an approximate area of 800 acres, bordering the Chilkat River, was 
reserved for the exclusive use of the Klukwan natives. Much of this* 
k land has agricultural value, and gardening will be systematically ’ 
/ taught by the teacher of the United States public school.^ 'The pro- 
posed reservation at Klawock is within the Tonguss National Forest; 
negotiations are in progress with the Forest Service for its reservation. 




ECOS'OMIC AID TO NATIVES. 

The reindeer service . — A very important part of the work of the 
Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska is the assistance 
rendered them in their economic and industrial development Fore- 
most among the enterprises undertaken in this direction is the rein- 
deer service, which in the 20 years of its existence has become a vast 
wealth-producing native industqy in northern and wester? Alaska. 
At an average of $25 per head the 30,532 reindeer owned by the 
natives June 30, 1913, represented a capital of $7G3J|)0. The total 
income of the natives from the reindeer industry dMing the same 
fiscal year was $6G,966, exclusive of the value of the meat and hides 
used by the natives themselves^ 

Cooperative stores . — Throughout Alaska there are in small native 
villages some traders who charge exoiwtant prices for*the imported 
food and clothing which, with the changing environment, have 'un- 
fortunately become necessities of life for the natives. Valuable furs 
and other native products are frequently bartered for imported goods 
at rates which keep the natives hppelessly in debt to the traders. 
In very many villages there are less than 100 natives; eyen the 
r '’*^l^tima^ which any trader must charge is a hea^y 
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burden on such small settlements. The Bureau of Education there- 
fore fosters the establishment of cooperative stores and other co- 
operative enterprises owned and managed tp f the natives themselves. 

By thus relieving themselves of the burden of the profit exacted by" 
the middleman, the natives are able to secure the necessities of life 
at the lowest prices and can* at their own local stores obtain equitable 
value for their furs, ivo.ry, woven baskets, and other native products. 

The wisdom policy of thus assisting the natives to help them- 

selves ha^ been especially demonstrated at Hydaburg, in south- 
eastern Alaska, where, under the general oversight of the teacher, 
the native management of the cooperative store, after 12 months 
of existence, was able to declare a cash dividend of 50 per cent and 
still had funds available toward the erection and equipment of a 
larger fetore building. Native stores, have for several years been 
successfully conducted at Wales and Gambell in northern Alaska. 

For many years economic conditions have been especially deplor- 
able among the native^ of Atka, a remote* island in the Aleutian 
chain, visited only by one of the revenue cutters on its annual cruise 
and by a trading schooner. On this* untimbered island the local 
price for rough lumber; was $50 per thousand and $8 per thousand 
for shingles, with proportionate charges for the articles of clothing 
and for the food supplies kept by the local trader. For each of the 
skins of the few blue foxes caught the natives received from the 
trader goods averaging $8 in value. In Seattle rough lumber sells 
for $12 per thousand, and shingles at $2.25 per th^taand, and the 
blue fox skins sent out by the Atka natives during the summer of I 
* brought at public auction in Seattle from $17.10 to $86.50 ei 
according to quality. In April, 1913, it was* found possible, with 
the cooperation of the Revenue-Cutter Service and philanthropic 
merchants in Seattle, to aid the natives of Atka to establish their 
own. store. The merchants consented to advance the original stock 
for the store to the value, of about $1,500, and measuring approxb 
mately 15 tons, which the Revenue-Cutter Service delivered Atka* 
Under the direction of the teacher, a local cooperative store h&f 
been established, and the natives will as rapidly as possible pay 
the Seattle merchants fy the goods advanced. 'Detailed reports of 
the operations of the store will be submitted tb the chief of the* 
Alaska Division, and, with the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the commanding officer of the revenue cutter visiting Atka 
will audit, from time to time, all financial transactions connected 2 
with the enterprise and aid in every way in its successful operation, w 

Sale of native products.— On* of the problems of the. work has been ‘ 
to pravide^a^market ior the furs and ivory obtained by ihe Eakhm^ 

remote 
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regions. Formerly it was possible for these natives to dispose of their 
wares only to local traders. With the extension of the mail service, 
many natives now forward by mail packages of fox, lynx, mink, and 
hair seal to the supply and disbursing office of the Alaska Division 
in Seattle, which, through the Seattle Fur Sales Agency, sells the 
furs by public auction to the highest bidder. The* net proceeds of 
furs, ivory, and whalebone sold in Seattle for the natives during the. 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was $4,144* 

Salmon industry . — A- successful experiment in salting and export- 
ing salmon bellies was conducted by the natives'of T%titlelc during 
the summer of 1913, under the instruction and supervision of the 
teacher. In the spring a wholesale dealer'in salt fish in Seattle fur- 
nished to the Tatitlek natives 100 barrels of salt for guaranteed 
prices on the various species’ of salmon; the Bureau of Education 
provided the fishing equipment, including one drag seine and two 
* gill nets. As a result of the season’s work, 130 barrels of salted 
salmon bellies h^ive been sent to Seattle by the Tatitlek natives, 
which will net them more than $1,000. The law requires that the 
native^ must preserve the backs of the fish and 'use them for food. 
Accordingly, as the result of this undertaking, the Tatitlek natives 
will hav£, in 'addition to the cash received, approximately 75.000 
smoked salmon for winter use. ' i 


k 




LEGISLATION. 

Among the most urgent needs of the work of t^e Bureau of Edu- 
cation fbr the natives of Alaska have been (1) legislation compelling 
regular attendance i,n the schools, '(2) legislation giving the employees 
of the Bureau of Education in Alaska power legally to enforce in the 
native villages obedience to their instructions 'with reference to mat- 
ters relating to health, and (3) legislation regulating the civic rights 
of the natives. It is gratifying that at its first session the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature took action regarding two of these matters. 
The compulsory school attendance law makes attendance obligatory 
upon all native children between the ages of 8 and 16 (unless phys- 
ically or mentally incapacitated) residing within 1 mile of a United 
States public school* 

The law regulating the registration and restriction of commu- 
nicable diseases in Alaska provides that in any native village any rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Education shall have power as health 
officer to enforce quarantine* regulations, to cause garbage to be 
remoVed, to disinfect persons, houses, or property, and to cause fur- 
niture or household goods to be destroyed when they are a menace 
to the public health. Violations of the regulations made or dis- 
pbedienc » Qf ord0i , s j£r enunderthe authority of this law are pun- 
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ish&ble by a fine not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not more 
th&n 50 days, or by both fine and imprisonment. The Territorial 
legislature also passed a bill to an. end the- Penal Code of Alaska, 
making the soliciting, purchasing, or receiving of liquor by a native 
a criminal offense. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. . 


1. Medical relief . — Adequate and special provision for the medical \ 
and sanitary relief of the Eskimos, Indians, Aleuts, and other natives 

of Alaska is imperative. Most of these natives live in villages far 
away from any white settlement in which there is a practicing physi- 
cian, and must depend on Government physicians, nurses, and teach- 
ers for ordinary medical attentioKand care. The use of part of the 
educational appropriation for metical relief is an emergency measure 
dictated by the absolute necessity for action. The entire appropria- 
tion iS urgently needed for the support of the schools and to promote 
the industrial development of the natives. Under a decision of the 
comptroller this appropriation can not be used in erecting hospitals. 
Without hospitals for the segregation and proper care of natives 
afflicted with tuberculosis, trachoma, and other communicable dis- 
eases, it is impossible to reduce their prevalency. An appropriation 
of at least $125,000 is needed to establish a medical service arrfong the 
natives of Alaska with an efficient organization. This is a matter of 
vital importance not only to the natives but also to white settlers 
in Alaska. 

2. Legislation regul 


cjing the civic rights of the natives . — Provi- 


sion should be made for the acquiring of citizenship, by* properly 
qualified nAives. At the first sessioi* of the Territorial legislature 
a Sill was introduced creating a board of Indian commissioners in 
each judicial district (of which board the superintendent of the 
United States public schools residing in each judicial district should 
be a member ex officio) and providing that said board, upon appli- 
cation in due form, shall issue certificates of citizenship to natives 
found to be qualified. The native applying for citizenship must, 
under oath, renounce his adherence to tribal customs. No certificate 
of citizenship should be issued to u native uiqible to read and 
write the English language. This bill failed of passage; it is to 
be hoped that it will receive favorable consideration hy the Terri- 
torial legislature at its next session'. * 

$. Transportation . — The recommendatiih is repeated that the Bu- 
reau of Education should own and maintain a light-draft, seagoing 
power schooner, capable of carrying from 250 to 800 tons, in which 
to transport teachers, building materials, and school supplies from 
Seattle to the remote, schools on Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean . 
such * vea&l would enabl© 
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cation to carry its employees to and from its numerous schools 
remote from the regular lines of travel with some degree of safety 
and comfort. . The responsibility of sending teachers across the 
Pacific Ocean in such small, uncomfortable, and heavily laden ves- 
sels as have hitherto been used has caused the officials of the Alaska 
division no small degree of uneasiness. The present arrangement is 
expensive. In a few years such a vessel us is desired would pay for 
itself in the saving of freight charges alone. Moreover, it would 
provide satisfactory means of summer inspection by superintend- 
ents and physicians, and, being under the complete control of the 
- bureau, these officials could take sufficient time to perforin their 
duties thoroughly in the various villages visited. In addition to 
. transporting passengers and freight, such a vessel would lie very 
useful also as a means of instructing natives in navigation, engineer- 
. and seamanship. By its use it would also be possible, eco- 
nomically to supply the natives in the untimbered regions with 
materials for use in constructing sanitary houses, and to aid them 
in developing fishing industries. Of the 25.000 natives in Alaska, 
at least 20,000 live ne;jr salt water. 

!>. Appropriations — It is only during duly. August, and Septem- 
ber that supplies can be delivered at places in the interior of Alaska 
and on the shores of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. In order to 
insure delivery before those regions are again closed bv ice, supplies 
should leave Seattle not later than dune 1 of each year. The appro- 
priation for tile support of the work of the Bureau of Education 
in Alaska, carried in the sundry civil bill, sometimes does not become 
available until late in the summer, with the result that the officials 
immediately responsible for- the work of the Bureau of Education 
infAlaska are compelled hastily to send appointees' and supplies 
just before the closing of navigation in these northern waters, wheu 
severe storms are encountered- and the rivers are beginning to freeze. 
Occasionally, on account of late shipment, it has been necessary to 
9end supplies to their destination hundreds of miles over the frozen 
country, at heavy expense and with great delay. -Provision should 
be made for the availability of funds early in each summer. 

6, Protection of tcalrus, polar bear , deer, reindeer , and caribou . — 
The threatened extermination of walrua-in Alaskan waters demands 
attention. During the past three years, owing to the increased de- 
mand for walrus hide and ivory for commercial purposes, well- 
equipped expeditions in large power boats have killed numbers of 
walrus in northern Bering Sea and in the Arctic Ocean. The meat 
of the walrus is a staple article of food among the Eskimos, and its 
^ skin is the principal material used in the construction of their indis- 
pensafele boat®. . Since the systematic hunting of walrus has been 

. <£ - o'-ti ■ '■ v/ ; ’ v. 
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undertaken by white men very few walrus have been obtained by 
the natives, the result being a shortage of food in % some of the villages 
along the Arctic coast. It is therefore suggested that this subject be 
brought to the attentio.. of the Department of State, with a view to 
ascertaining the feasibility of action to'secure a treaty between the ' 
.nited States and Kussin. and the other powers concerned, for the 

purpose of protecting the walrus in Bering Sea and in the. Arctic 
Occnn. ^ ^ , 

It is recommended thnt the regulations of the Department of 
Commerce for the protection of fur-bearing animals in Alaska be 
amended so as to establish ;in open season for the killing of polar 
bear between September 15 and June 15. The strict enforcement 
of the present regulations forbidding the killing of polar hear at anv 
time would work a hardship on some of the Alaskan Eskimos inhabit- 
ing the shores of Bering Strait and the Arctic Ocean. While most 
of the polar bear taken by these people are killed on the ice from 3 
to 10 miles from the shore, a few stragglers are unlawfully shot while 
seeking food fln the bench, often when robbing the native caches. 

The possession of a few skins taken in this manner should not jeop- 
ardize the other skins which are taken legally bevond the 3-mile limit 
and cause an Eskimo to suffer through the over-zealous activities- of 
game wardens or .other officials. Polar bears move on and with the 
f o&ting ice. Their habitat is not a fixed one; therefore any regula- 
turn which can not protect them on the high seas can have little 
or no influence in preventing their extermination.. 

In order to protect deer, reindeer, and caribou from the ravages 
of wolves, it is recommended that the Alaska* game law be amended 
so as to place a bounty of $15 per bend on wolves. Protection against 
the ravages of timber wolves is especially needed on the islands of 
southeastern Alaska, where wolves are rapidly exterminating the 
deer once found there in large numbers. The" wolves seem to kill 
from pure love of slaughter; often the carcasses of deer are found 
untouched save for wounds on the neck and shoulder. ^ 

. *' ,ST PKR80N8 IN THE ALASKA SCHOOL SERVICE. 1912-18. 

Wllllnn, T. Lopp. superintendent of education of native* of Alaska and chief 
of the Alaska Division, Alaska. 

Employees in the Washington Office, 

William Hamilton, Alaskan assistant, Pennsylvania. # 

David E, Thomas; bookkeeper, Massachusetts, 

Julius C. Helwig, Junior clerk, to February 15, IMS, Indiana. 

Mrs. Lottie E. Condron, stenographer and typewriter, District of Columbia. •< 

Harry Brtmer, under clerk, March 16, 1918, to May 26. 1918, 'Tennessee. 

Jamea O., Williams, Stenographer and typewriter, from June 16, 1918, Illinois, ■" 

v.a . v r'y’VH* '■ : m 
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EMPLOYEES lfc THE SUPFEY AND DISBURSING OFFICE, SEATTLE. 

Harry C. Sinclair, supply agent, Maryland. 

Alexander H. Quarles, special disbursing agent, Georgia. 

Chaunoey C. Bestor, clerk, Washington. 

Julius C. Helwlg, clerk, from February 16. 1913, Indiana. 

Miss Florence P. Hutchlnsou, stenographer and tyjtewrlter. Washington. 

Kmployrkh i.; Alaska 

j bint riot superintendent* <tf school*. 

Walter C. Shields, northwestern district. Nome, 

Andrew N. Evans, western district, I'uulnkleet. 

George E. Boulter. up)>er Yukon district. Tannna. 

Henry 0. Sclmleben. southwestern district, Seward. 

William (i. Beattie, southeastern district. Juneau. 


Special disbursing a pent and nasi .stunt district superintendent of school * in 
the north ter stern district of Alaska. 

Walter H. Johnson. Nome. 

Physician*. 


Emil Krultsh, M. I)., Public Health Service, on special detail, 

Henry 0. Schaleben. M. D.. superintendent southwestern district. Seward. 
Walter L. Barbour. M. D„ Kotzebue. 

Bruce H. Brown, M. D„ Russian mission. Xu Into. and lower Yukon region. 
Walter W. Council, Cordova, front November Hi. ( 

Linus II. French, M. D., Nushagak. 

Paul J. Mahone. M. I>.. Juneau. 

Dnniel S. Neuman, M. D., Nome. 

Ovid B. Orr, M. D., Akhlok. 

James A. Payzant. M. D.. Chitna. front November 16. 

J. W. Reed, M. D„ Gnmbell. 

Curtis Welch. M. !>.. Council (contract physician). t 


Surges and teachers of sanitation. 

Mrs. Anna G. Bnnon, Koglung, August 11, 1912, to June 30. 1913. 

Miss Jdabel II. Berg. Russian mission, September 1, 1912. to June 30. 1913. 

Mrs. Clara M. Brown. Nulato, October 1, 1912, to June 30. 1913. 

Miss A. Charlotte Doreu. southeastern district of Alaska. July J. 1912, to 
August 31, 1912. 

Miss Esther Gibson, southeastern district of Alaska. February 1, 1913. to 
April 30, 1913. 

Mrs, Ruth Hawkenworth. Hydaburg, November 1, 1912* to Mny 31, 1913. 

Miss Paula Hubbert, Juneau, October 1. 1912, to June 30, 1913. 

Miss Elsie H. Peterson, Juneau, July 1, 1912, to September 30, 1912. 

Miss Jean V. Rankin, Juneau, July 1, 1912, to January 31 % 1913. 

Miss Stella E. Rasmussen, Juneau, October 1, 1912, to June 30, 1918. 

Mrs. Marie B. Sltghtam, Juneau- July 1, 1912, to August 31i 1912. Kp***’ 1 *' 

Miss Carrie L. Whitten. Nushagak, July 16, 1912. to June SO, 191S/ 4 


Contract hospitals. 


Holy Cross Hospital, Nome. 
Fair haven Hospital Candle. 
^r^Va kospltali Opidova. 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION, 

/ , 

Teacher*, schotil attendance t and length of employment , l91t-lS. 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT-ARCTIC OCEAN AND BERING SEA REGIONS AS FAR 
SOUTH ASTH$ KOYUK RIVER, INCLUDING ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND. 


Schools. 


Buck land . 
Council . . . 

I >eering. . . 


Cambell. 
Golovin. . 
Icy Cape. 


Iploo 

Klvallnu. 


Kotaebue. . . 

Noatak 

Nome 

Point Hope.. 

8elawik 

Shis h ma ref... 
Shungnak.:. 

Sinuk 

' Teller 

Wnlnwright.. 


Wales. 


Total. 


Teacher. 


D. W. Cram (July) 

Mrs. Belle Cram 

Miss Alice Ah look 

Mrs. lVa K. Taber (Nov.-Apr.) . . . 

Charles W. Snow (July) 

Mrs. Lulu J. Welch 

Miss Martha Hunnlcutt 

Mrs. Iva K. Taber (8ent.-Oct.) . . . 

Miss Florence Pommox 

Miss A. C. Anderson (July) 

Miss Cora B. Hawk. 


Miss Anna A. Hag berg.. 
Miss Mary K. Westdalil. . 


J. V. Geary... 

Mrs. Eva W. Geary 

Miss Hanna Ahneevuk 

H. D. Reese ." 

J. H. Maguire 

Raymond A. Bates (July) 

Miss Margaret Bates (July) 

Miss Margaret White 

Mrs. Barbara Barbour 

Frank B. Snowden 

Walter H. Johnson 

Miss A. C. Anderson (Aug.-June) 

Fred M. Slckler . 

Robert Samms 

Arthur Naroiruk (Oct.-Anr.) 

Charles DTjones... .. 

W. B. Van Valin 

Miss J. Enesstvedt 

Fay R. Shaver (July) 

Miss Margaret Bates (Aug.-June) . . 

Raymond A. Batts 

Miss Mattie Caldwell 

Miss Edna Cameron 

Charles Menadelook 

Arthur Nagoiruk (Sept.) 



I 


Washington. 

do 

Alaska 

.. ..do 

Maine 

Alaska 

California 

Alaska 

. . . .do 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinois 

Alaska 

California 

do 

Alaska 

Pennsylvania. 

Alaska 

do 

do 

do 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Alaska 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

California. . . 

Alaska 

Washington... 

— do 

— do 

— do 

Alaska 

.. .do 

Missouri 

Alaska 

— do 

— do 


100 

65 


63 


•I- 


592 | 1,050 


12 

8 

12 


12 

10 * 


10 ] 

12 


12 

0 

7 

12 


WESTERN DISTRICT- BE FUNG SEA REGION BETWEEN KOYUK RIVER AND CAPE 

NEWENHAM. 


Aktak 

Akulur&k 

Bethel 

Good nows Bay 

Hamilton., 

Hooper Bay 

Konreteky 

Louden 

Mountain Village,., 

Nulato 

Pilot Sutton 

Qutnhagak 

Russian Mission.... 
At. Michael 

Shageluk....^ 

Shaktootfk 

Unalakteet 


John H. Kflbuck * 

Miss Mary Laurentiu. . 
Samuel II. Rock. . . 

Claude M. Allison 

Henry H. Fuller 

Mrs. Martha A. Fuller. 
Chas. F. Richardson . . 
Oneslmo Laoou turn, . . . 
Miss Mary Thee la 


Mra.E. fi.Eby... 
Walter E. Cochran 


Mrs. Minnie Cochran . 
Mbs Mary W. Salley. 

George S. Bowers 

Mrs. A.C. Schwalbe.. 

Hanson G. Berg 

George B. Heller 

Mbs Annie Atoka 


Henfy Dull 

Mrs. Florence Dull. , 

Mbha Ivasoff 

E.B. Van Nees...., 
Mbs Esther Johnson 
Samuel Anaruk...., 
Miss Ebb* Tomron. 


Alaska 

..do 

..do 

Washington... 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Alaska 

..do 

..do 

West Virginia. 

do 

Alaska 

Washington.. 

Alaska 

Washington... 

do 

Alaska 

Manns 

.do 

Alaska 

Tennessee 

.do 


35 

105 


49 

*43 

41 

24 

29 


93 

108 


726 


12 

7 


12 

10 


12 

8 


10 

10 


10 

8 

9 

12 


10 * 


7 

12 


Total 


18 ~ WOEK OF THE BUBEAU OF EDUCATION FOB ALASKA. 

Teacffers, school attendance, and length of emplogmcnt, 1912-13 — Continued 

UPPER YMKON DISTRICT-VALLEYS OF THE YUKON AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 
y BETWEEN 141* AND 156*. 


School*. 

* 

Teacher. 

Appointed from— 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Enroll- 

ment. 

Months 

teacher 

em- 

ployed. 

Circle 

Miss Ethel Ellis.... . 

Missouri 

14 

i* 

i 3 

! u 

h 

20 
31 1 
15 

1 Q 


Eagle 

MJss Lulu Graves 

Alaska 

10 

Kokrlnes 

Julius Jette 


12 

6 

Rampart. . — . 

L. E. Rlvenburg. . . 

New' York 

California ! 

Tnnarift 

Miss Jessie M. Harper 1 

la I 
34 

1 1 

Yukon 

Miss Margaret Harper j 

9 

Miss Hannah E Breece , 

Alaska 

42 

90 j 

6 



Total 




'•>14 | 


r w \ 



.Hj 



SOUTHWESTERN DI8TRICT-BERING SEA REGION SOUTH OF CAPE NEWENHAM 
AND NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION WEST OF 141V 


Akhlok . 
Atka.. 


Cbignik. . 
Chogiung. 


Copper Center.. 
Dlamna. .. 


Kanakanak. 
Kenal 


Kogiung.... 
Kulukak . . . 
Nushagak. . . 

Seldovia 

Susirna 

Tatitlek 


\ Toglak 

Ty^iek... 

Ugasbik . 
i U nalaaka 


Total 


Ure V . E. Orr California 

Hatry O. Seller i Washington... 

Mrs. K. D. Seller do 

Mrs. Lura Olsen Alaska.*. !! 

Miss Marv Watson Washington 

J. 8. Mullins Alaska 

L. A. Jones Washington 

Joseph L. Brown Alaska 

Mr* 8. R. Brown do... 

Mrs. Isabel Oilman .. t ..do 

Miss W. E. Dolan . I Oregon 

Miss A. M. Dolan do 

Oeorgo A. Barton Washington ’. 

F. 0. Payton : do 

Mrs. Cormne Cali do... 

P. 11. Nash do. . . . 

Mrs. J. M. Nagley ; Alaska 

C. W. Cook W'ashlngton 

Mrs. Mary E. Cook do 

J.9. Calkins Montano 

Roger C. McNally Maska . 

Harry N. Cooper Washington. 

John W. FuIIct do 

Robert D. Soot t Pennsylvania 


13 

30 1 


12, 


AO 

"ii 


10 

12 

»* 


104 

ioi 


22 
27 

27 | 12 

34 n 

27 10 

42 — S 


M 

25 i 


28 . 
29 


12 

12 


10 

07 


103 

10 


391 | 045 


T 


* SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT— NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION EAST OF UP 


Craig 

Douglaa. . 

Haines . . 
Hcqnah . . 


Hydabnrg.. 


Juneau. . . 

Kake 

Ragman... 
KliUsnoo. . 


KJawock . . 
'Klukwan . 
Loring 


Wnogid 


Miss Lacie 0. Webster 

Mtss Isabel 8. Tbursby 

Miss Edna Dean 

Miss E . N. Birklnblne 

G. Ai Dan/orth „ 

Mrs. Rena C. Dan forth 

C. W. Hawkeaworlh 

Mbs Margaret Hamilton . . 

R. Whitcomb v . 

Mbs Elnora Oj Olnther 

Mbs Nora Dawson 

Mbs Edith 0. Nelson 

Raphael Goodheart 

Mrs. Leona R, Goodheart 

Mrs. 8. E. Bdmunson 

Mbs Mary Costa. 

B. B. McMulltn. 

Mbs Mary Watson 

Miss Helen C. Moyer 

Mbs A. C. Doran. 

Mbs Cassia Patum 

Mbs J. H. Wrlibt. 

Mb* Nellie M. Taylor. 


Alaska 

Illinois 

Washington.. 

Alaska 

Washington. 

. .do 

Alaska 

...do 

do ..... . 

Oregon 

Missouri 

Alaska 

Washington.. 

do 

Idaho ..... 

Alaska 

Washington. . 

do 

Alaska 

do 

do 

Washington.. 
Nebraska . 
Uilaob.. 




82 


66 


26 

48 

104 


7 

n 


3 

7 

n 


n 

*e 
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THE RELNDKEB SERVICE. 


Summary of teacher s t school attendance , and length of employment for the year 

1912-13. 


Northwestern district.. 

Western district 

Upper Yukon district. 
Southwestern dlurfct.. 
Southeastern district . . 


Total . 


'Schools. ! 

I TeacherJ 
1 

Pupils. 

Dally j 
attendance ' 
par school, j 

Enroll- 
ment per 
school. 

20 

30 1 

1,050 

30 ! 

63 

17 

24 1 

72ft 

26 : 

45 

6 

7 

214 

1ft ! 

36 

IK 

24 ! 

645 

22 j 

36 

M 

24 | 

928 

l!i | 

68 

77 

109 ; 

3.563 

23 j 

46 

— 



. . 1 




$15, 414. 72 

y. aso. oo 
82, oor>. ir» 

12. 385. 43 


Summary of expenditures from the appropriation for " Education of natives of 

Alaska. 1!) 13." 

Appropriation $ 200( qoo. qq 

Sn lories of officials and clerks 

Salaries of superintendents 

Salaries of teachers 

Traveling expenses of inspect oYh. superintendents, mid 

teachers^ 

Textbooks, stationery, apparatus, furniture,' and In- 
dustrial supplies i 4 t oil. 03 

Fuel and light in. 570. 2T 

Local expenses y * o ^4 

Repairs and rent 3,029.04 

Erection of buildings 5.843.04 

Sanitation and tut?dic:il relief.; 31,75S. 13 

Relief of destitution i f 334 jh 

Expenses of offices..-.,^ 784.52 

Reserved for contingencies M 15-1.50. 


Total 200, 000. 00 


THE REINDEER SERVICE. ' 1 

XHe reports from the reindeer stations for the fiscal year ended 
»7une 30, 1913, show a total of 47,2?>G reindeer distributed among 62 
herds. Of the 47,2G6 reindeer, 30,532, or 65 pter cent, were owned 
by 797 natives; 3,853, or 8 per cent, were owned by the United 
States; 5,047. or 11 per cent, were owned by missions; and 7,8W, or 
16 per cent, were owned by Lapps. 

£t an average value of $25 per head, the 30,532 reindeer owned by 
the natives represent a capital of $703,300. The total income, of the 
natives from the reindeer industry during said fiscal year, exclusive 
of the value of meat and hides used by the natives themselves, was 
$66,966. 

GROWTH OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

The reindeer industry in Alaska began in 1892, with the importa- ? 
tion by the Bureau of Education of 171 reindeer from Siberia. , The ' ^ ^ 
\untfl 1902, and a (total o£ 4,280 wets 
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from Siberia. The object of th^ importation was originally to fur- 
nish a source of supply for fooeTarid clothing to the Eskimos in the 
vicinity of Bering Strait. At that time the Eskimos on the vast un- 
timbered grazing lands of the Arctic and Bering Sea coastal regions* 
from Point Barrow to the Alaska Peninsula were nomadic hunters 
and fishermen, eking out a precarious existence upon the rapidly 
disappearing game animals and fish. In 20 years the reindeer indus- 
try has {nude ef them civilized, thrifty men, having in their herds 
assured support for themselves and opportunity to acquire weal# 
by the sale of meat and skins to the white men in those regions. In 
addition to providing support for the natives, the reindeer furnish an 
assured food supply to the .mininrf and trading settlements in Arctic 
and sub-Arctic Alaska in case of disaster during the long period of 
each year when those regions are icebound and inaccessible. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The Alaska reindeer service^ an integral part of the educational 
system of the Bureau of Education for northern and western Alaska. 
The district superintendents of schools are also the superintendents 
of the reindeer service; the teachers in charge of the United States 
. public schools in the regions affected by the reindeer industry are 
\ ex officio local superintendents of the reindeer herds in the vicinity 
of their schools. The reindeer service is administered under the 
rules and regulations regarding the United States reindeer service in 
Alaska, approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The reindeer are distributed among the natives by a system of 
apprenticeship. At each station, promising and ambitious young 
natives are selected by the local superintendents as apprentices for a 
term of four years. In accordance with the rules and regulations, 
an apprentice receives G, 8, and 10 reindeer at the close of the first, 
second, and third years, respectively, and 10- more at the close of tho ( 
fourth year. Upon the satisfactory termination of his apprentice- 
ship, an apprentice becomes a herder and assumes entire charge of 
his herd, subject to the rules and regulations. A herder must in 
turn employ and similarly distribute reindeer among his apprentices, 
thus becoming an additional factor in the extension of the enterprise. 
A native may also acquire reindeer by purchase from another native, 
upon condition 'that he will be governed by the provisions of the 
rules and regulations for the reindeer service. 

A NATIVE INDUSTRY. 

the reindeer 
the reindeer 


X In order to make the natives preserve and accumulat 

intrusted to them, and to preclude the possibility of 

~ ' ' ‘ - 


<** 
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industry being taken from the natives, iiq native has been permitted 
to sell or otherwise dispose of female reindeer to any person other than 
a native of Alaska. Strict adherence to this fundamental principle 
of the Alaska reindeer service has built up for the natives of northern; 
and western Alaska an industry which is especially adapted to them 
and affords them assured means of support. There is grave danger 
that granting to the native** permission to dispose of female reindeer 
to white iweji would, unless scrupulously^safeguanled, rapidly deprive 
the natives of 1 . their reindeer and destroy this great native industry 
which is the result of 20 years of careful oversight and fostering care. 
It is possible thut-the removal of the restriction prohibiting the sale of 
female reindeer to white men might, with watchful guidance, result 
in leaking reindeer raising in Alaska and the exportation of reindeer, 
meat and hides' an industry of great commercial importance. 

/ 

* .* EXPENDITURES. 

The appropriation for tu Iielfidccr for Alaska" for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, was $5,000, which was expended in furnishing 
food, tents; and clothing to the apprentices (who during the *four 
years of their apprenticeship are to a certain extent prevented from 
providing food for themselves by hunting and fishing), and in de- 
fraying the expenses of establishing herds in new locations, which 
include hiring guides, also providing food, tents, and camp equip- 
ment for tho native herders employed to transfer the reindeer. 

Swmuinr// of expcndtturcs front Ihe appropriation for reindeer for Alaska, JD1S* 

* 

Appropriation * , $5,000,00 

Salaries of chief herders- ; $071.10 . , 

Support of apprentices ... . . . . 4. 014. 27 

Establishment of new herds ..... . 300.00 

Reserved for con t Imre ncics__ - v 14 . 9 ^ 

Total ^ 5,(X)a00 


tmr 


so 
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1 By porch— or inheritance. * Included In total. > Estimated. 4 No report received; ell figures estimated. 
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Showing cost and results of introduction of reindeer in Alaska. 


a 

| First ten 
18^3-19(^2). 

Next five 
years, 
(1963-1907). 

Last six 
years, 

(1908-1913). 

Total. 

Appropriations 

Number of herds established 

Number of native^ becoming owners of reindeer.. 

Average cost per Government apprentice 

Number of reindeer passing into native ownership 

'Valuation of same 

Income received bv natives 

$133,000 

68 

$1,956 
2,841 
$71,025 
$4,500 
2, 247- 
$56,175 

$99,000 

7 

56 

$1,768 
3,565 
$S9, 125 
$5,500 
4,684 
$177,200 

$65,000 
46 
6T3 
$96 
24,126 
$603,150 
$199,476 
' 3,853 
$96,325 

$297,000 

62 

797 

$373 

30,632 

$765,300 

$203,476 

3,853 

$96,326 

Number of Government reindeer at end of period 

Valuation of same. . 


Wealth produced ^^introduction of reindeer in Alaska. 

Valuation of 30,532 reindeer owned by -natives in 1913, at $25 each___ $763,300 

Total Income of natives from reindeer, 3 803-1913 209,476 

V aluation of 10,744 reindeer owned by missions, Laplanders, and Gov- 
ernment, 1913 _• 418,000 

Total income of missions and Laplanders from reindeer, .1S93-1913.. 71,795 

Total valuation ^and income . ... 1,463,171 

Total Government appropriations, 1S93-1913 21)7,000 

Gain (392 per cent) 1,166,171 


I 
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The Alaska school service Is of vast extent. If the map of Alaska 
were superimposed upon the map of the United States, the public 
schools for natives would fall in 21 di%ent States. This great area 
has been divided into five school districts, each under the immediate 
supervision of a district superintendent of schools, as follows: 

The Northwestern District, including the region north of Norton 
Sound and west of the mouth of the Koyuk River, drained by rivers 
to Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. , 

The Western District, including the region south or east of the 
mouth of the Kovuk River, drained by rivers to Bering Sea. 

The Upper Yukon District, including the region east of the 156th 
meridian, drained by the Yukon River and its tributaries. 

The Southwestern District^ including the region drained by streams 
reaching the coast betweea Cape Newenham and the 141st meridian, 
together with the adjacent islands, and the Aleutian Islands. 

The Southeastern District, including the region east of tho 141st 
meridian. f 

C)ne of these supervision districts contains fully 100,000 square 
miles, und the others average more than 65,000 square miles each. 
In visiting the widely separated schools a district superintendent 
must travel vast distances by sled over the frozen, trackless wilder- 
ness, or sometimes must risk his life on treacherous,' .tempestuous 
waters in a native canoe or unsafe power boat; he must endure the 
rigors of the Arctic winter, the violence of the northern storms, and 
the foulness of the native huts in which he must find shelter. 

■, The western school district includes the recently established schools 
in the Eskimo villages on the lotv-lying coast between the Yukon 
and Kuskokwim Rivers, which are difficult of access on account of 
the treacherous shoals and the violent storms which are frequent in 
th*t region. In the following report, Supt. Evans describes the 
wreck of the Wasp, a small schooner in which he was returning from 
a tour of inspection. Before reaching land, Mr. Evans and his com- 
panions spent three days and four nights in the small dory, with no* 
water and with no food except a little raw bacon. 
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SECTION 1. — REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


REPORT OF A. N. EVANS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOO. * IN THE WESTERN 

DISTRICT. 


Considerable difficulty was encountered in securing a bo 4 on which I 
could make the tour of Inspection of the schools In the Kuskokv im region tjnd 
deliver the supplies, the season being lute and the rates high. The only suit- 
able boats available were the Scddon and the M r asp f the former a 35-horsepower 
engine gasoline boat carrying about 21 tons, and the latter a two-masted 
schooner built at Unnlakleet and containing a 25-horsepower engine. The Waap 
was selected because she could curry more-freight, and her rate was $198 less 
than the rate offered by the Scddon. 

Dr. Reed and I were the paasengers. Dr. Reed was destined for his new 
station at Bethel, and I was to make the round trip in order to see as much 
as possible of the tundra country and the new stations iu the summer. 

Leaving Nome about noon of August 5, we arrived at St. Michael about ntj 
the following morning, and proceeded to load the cargo for our schools which 
had been left there by the steamer from Seattle. The loading was completed 
late In the afternoon, and we planned leaving on the high tide early in the 
morning. We left the dock about 7 a. m.. on the morning of the 7th, and pro- 
ceeding through the canal reached the sea in the afteruoop, and keeping out- 
side the Yukon flats arrived off Cape Romanzoff about 10 p. m. of the 8th. A 
southwest wind had raised such a swell that it was dangerous to attempt to 
run into llooper Bay in the dark, so we anchored for the night 

On the following morning the Wasp rounded Cape Romanzoff, and finding 
the narrow, winding channel proceeded into Hooper Bay, -where we anchored 
within a few feet of the shore. The freight was ur ^aded on the muddy beach 
near the village, the school being several hundred yards distant on high ground. 

Dr. Reed made an examination of the natives ns far as possible, but con- 
siderable tact was necessary in dealing with these superstitious natives. They 
have been under the influence of the “medicine men”- for many years and 


ore not acquainted with physiciaus of the white race. 

The villnge is composed of a group of igloos on a small knoll, the whole 
presenting the appearance of a beehive. The natives are very dirty and the 
Igloos indescribably so. There are very few stoves in the Igloos, and the 
natives have little of what might be considered property. They have been 
isolated from the whites to a large extent, and are more primitive in their 
habits and customs than any of the Alaskan natives known to me. The village 
Ib foul with filth that has been accumulating for years, and' scattered about 
among thiB filth were the remains of dead dogs. We secured some kerosene 
at the school, and Mr. Richardson, the teacher, some natives, and I burnt most 
of the surface filth. 

I have seen these natives three times "previous to this present trip, each time 
In the winter. The attitude of the natives- Is becoming more favorable to the 
work of the school, and the results are becoming apparent, particularly among 
the children. There are about 600 natives within a radius of 60 mllea of this 
school at various times during the year, and these natives receive their 'medi- 
cal aid through the Hooper Bay school. The natives do not understand English, 
and in order '.to render relief In an Intelligent manner the teacher sho uld have 
a competent Interpreter. _ 

. ; ■ 
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; The reindeer herd has been located at this station about a year and a half, 

and the results nre apparent. The fact that the herd la near leads the natives 
to have some confidence in their ability to maintain an existence In spite of 
the depletion of the natural resources upon which they have been accustomed 
to depend for a living. , ' 

Leaving Hooper Bay with a southwest wind and 9 heavy swell, the Wasp 
beaded dor Goodnews, which was reached aftera three days’ trip, most of 
the time in heavy sens. Navigation li these mj^wfectly charted waters is 
dangerous, and we were glad to reach a harbor so well protected as is land- 
locked Goodnews Bay. The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey has made 
a survey of the harbor, and it is to be hoped that Its charts will become avail- 
able soon. It is presumed that the careful charting of these dangerous waters 
will not only be of great assistance to navigators, but that the information thus 
furnished will tend to reduce the high freight rates that prevail lu the Kuskok- 
wim regions. The schoolhouse and village are about 12 miles from tbe entrance 
to the bay, and in order to reach the school it is necessary to follow' a narrow* 
channel, or, in the cnee of boats of 4 or 5 foot draft, to use the high tide. Wr 
f arrived at the school a little after daylight and proceeded to unload the 
supplies. In passing through the village to reach the schoolhouse we were 
agreeably surprised at the personal cleanliness of the natives, as compared with 
their condition when the school was established. Mr. Allison has been unusually 
attentive to tbe care of tbe natives, and they show' the results of his zeal, not 
only In their persons, but also in their desire to improve their surroundings. 

Three small gardens in tbe village gave promise of vegetables of the hardier' 
varieties, but most of tbe vegetables were injured 4>y worms. This is the first 
year that the ground has been cultivated at this place, and it is hoped that the 
solium become better after It has be<*n used for a year or two. The condi- 
tions at this place are not very favorable for gardening. t 

f The natives were summoned to the schoolhouse and examined by Dr. Reed. 

, The appearance of the natives indicated that they were as healthy as the 

average natives. 

The herd of reindeer at this place is tinder the direction of Wnssili Knwngleg. 

| chief herder. At the time of my visit, some of the herders had moved tfie doer 

back to tbe mines where they were selling some of their deer. The annual 
! report was not yet completed at the time of my visit, but tbe reindeer men 

| informed nie that the increase was n little above tbe average. » 

About 200 miles south of Goodnews are the salmon* canneries, among the 
; greatest In the world. At certain times of the year tbe fish are plentiful in 

j Goodaews, but the natives have uot learned to use them except In jhe dry 

form. They use tbe dry fish for food and for feed^ig tbe dogs. A limited 
amount of the dry fish is sold to tbe miners for dog feed. A saltery w'ouid be 
of great assistance to these natives In aiding them to secure n livelihood, and 
i it is recommended that some arrangements be made with the bout delivering 
tbe annuui school supplies to deliver barrels to the natives and take opfThe 
salt fish to the nmrketa ' J 

i Quinhagak . — After leaving Goodnews the boat went to Carter Bay, ahrntt 

halfway between Goodnews and Quinhagak, where it was necessary to remain 
until another tide came in In order to get into the village of Quinhagak. 'Che sea 
for many miles in front of Quinhagak is full of mud flats, which shallow-draft 
boats can cross only at high -tide! A small stream comes out past the tillage, 

| which makes a crooked channel that enables the boats to get in, but once in 
j they must remain until the next high tide. On account of the many delays 

I caused adverse winds we decided not to spend many hours nt, Quinhagak, 

logklng over the "wet, unwholesome village and conferring with the 
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Rev. A. Steeker and bis daughter, who had been appointed teacher, we went out 
with the tide and bended up the Kuskokwim for Bethel. 

Bethel — After traveling nbout 40 miles to Eek Isfund the tide ran out, leav- 
luj: the boat high and dry until the next tide. About midnight the tide again 
returned, and after traveling until afternoon we arrived at Bethel. The Kus- 
kokwim timber makes its npj>earonce at this place, and the mild climate makes 
gardening possible. Here we saw some beautiful flower gardens; the hardier' 
\egetubles are successfully grown In the mission gardens. We were sorry that 
the natives did not have gardens. 

Dr. Iteed*s supplies were landed at this place, which will be his headquarters, 
ami arrangements were made for a dispensary, during the evening 1 talked 
with several nutives, advising them to clean up the loose filth while I went * up 
the river to Akiak, and I requested Mr. Rock, the teacher, to provide rakes for 
the puriwse. On my return from Akiak I was pleased to see that all the natives 
bad complied with my request and had burned the tilth. 

Akiak. Akiak Is about 40 miles above Bethel and Is oue of the new schools 
In this region. There are more evidences of progress in this village for the 
tiirn? the school has been among the natives than there are In any of the villages 
along the lower river. Conditions are unusually favorable at Akiak, this part 
of the river affording timber, good soil for gardening, excellent flsh, and small 
game, besides being n reindeer center. 

Among the greatest evidences of progress in this village are its gardens. 
\\ hen the school was established, the village contained no gardens; now practi- 
cally every family has a garden or an interest In a garden plot owned by an- 
other native or by the school. 

The tv >rck of the Early on the morning of the 23d of August we 

left Akiak on the return trifr and after stopping at Bethel about four hours 
we continued down the river nntll the tide left us stranded near Eek Island* 
When the tide permitted we went on Into Carter Pay and nneb^pfed alongside 
the snivey steamer Yukon, With the high tide we left this bay and headed 
out to sea with a fairly strong breeze which increased In strength ns night 
enme on. About 8 o’clock on* the morning of the 25th yre thought we sighted 
laud, but the high sea and the mud flats that extend out made it Impossible to 
approach It. We decided to head for Nunivak .Island and get behind It for 
shelter. The storm increased in severity, untlh at 6 o’clock, the boat was 
suffering a good deal from the pounding of the heavy seas, at times shivering 
nil over from the impact. A little after 0 the water began to come inteSihe 
hold rapidly, and though we began to ball with fdnr buckets, the water ghined, 
and we could not find the leak. We tore out the lining, but still could nert find 
the leuk^so we concluded that the schooner had opened up about the keel and 
decided, tbit our only hoi>e lay, In beading her for the mainland, and by hard 
bulling keep the water down so that the engines would run. After. three hours 
of the hardest work, the water flooded the engines so that they stopped. 
Realizing that n dory could not Uve In such a heavy sea, we put all the gasoline 
tanks and other light material into the hold and fastened down the hatches, 
hoping that the schooner would keep afloat until the sea would go down. - A 
little after midnight, rising on a big sen, the'sehoouer capsized, and we had to 
bike to the dory, which was unusually light and only 48 feet long, In launch- 
ing the dory the compass and all our provisions (except a little raw bacon) 
were lotft. Fortunately, In capsizing the schooner did not sink, and realizing 
that It would float we hastily pulled In behind It and used It for a breakwater 
for two nights and a day. Finally the storm qiileted down somewhat, and 
realizing that we were constantly being blown farther to sea, we concluded to try 

^ . - - * • ‘ 


vw "ilt. tnd. Accord inglj^at dayllght , on the morning 'of the2Tth<we left the 
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shelter of the wreck, nnd, without compass, hended In the direction where we 
supposed the land to be. After pulling for two more dnys and nights we finally 
reached land, having. had no water nnd nothing to eat hut raw bacon. We 
. had been thoroughly drenched all the time. After reaching shore nnd satisfy. 
Ins our thirst, we begun to examine an nbundoned Igloo when a canoe with three 
natives appeared and supplied us with some dry fish, seal oil. and a little 
burnt flour for use In lieu of tea. These natives lived about 15 titles away, 
but had been unable to reach their village on nceount of the wind. We took 
shelter In the nbundoned igloo, ute the dry fish and seal oil, and endeavored to 
dry out by building a fire In the igloo. We spent a very uncomfortable night, 
due to the Intense pnki l*n our feet, which were swollen. Two dnys were spent 
at the village In arranging for n skin cnnoe to take ns to Bethel and In getting 
some food. Six days were consumed In reaching Bethel, the delays being due 
to head winds an^tides. On arriving at Bethel we were In a condition that 
made travel Impossible; so we remained there six days under the care of 
Dr. Reed. Though Dr. Reed and others urged us to remain longer, wo felt 
It was necessary to hasten on. and reachlug the portage, about 100 miles above' 
Bethel, three dnys and a half were consumed In crossing to Russian Mission 
on U)e Yukon. The portnge is about 100 miles long and is composed of a series 
of lakes, sloughs, and laud, necessitating poling and carrying the canoe at 
various places. Leaving Russian Mission the following day, we arrived at 
, St. Michael September 26. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF WALTER C. SHIELDS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN THE NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT. P 


\ 

Supervision.— The winter tour of inspection Included every school In the 
district, with the exception of the two island schools which can be reached 
only In the summer. The winter’s trip covered about 3.200 miles and took 
five and a half months. I used dogs for only 310 miles; during the rest of 
this great journey I was drawn by reindeer. 

At each place the work of the teacher was carefully gone over, the natives 
visited, and In every way the teacher assisted in his work. By renson of Ids 
personal acquaintance with the people ami the respect In which his i>osIlion is 
held by them, the superintendent is usually able to set He any little misunder- 
standings that have come between the teacher and the natives. The personal 
relntion between the superintendent- and the. natives, as well as between the 
superintendent nnd the teachers Is very important. In addition to the con- 
ferences at Nome, and the visits during thevwlnter, constant correspondence 
was carried ou with all of the teachers on the mainland. 

Teachers . — In my,re]>ort for last year I expressed my opinion on the value 
of the services of the teachers and their devotion to the work. With each year 
my appreciation of these things lficreascs._ Without exception, the teachers In 
this district are devoted to their work, and nil of them are doing splendid work. 
Most of the teachers have specialized in certain directions. I believe that this 
chance for specialization and development of personality Is as powerful in hold- 
ing teachers In the service as the interest in the Eskimo problem. A tencherwho * 
makes no serious mistakes at the start and who is able to interest the people 
will soon find that he Is looked up to and that his authority, as n representative 
of the bureau, Is considerable. I know several teachers who are much 
attracted by this “authority” and who,. I believe, are largely held by it. Such 
teachers are very apt to overstep the bounds, and then their position ‘among the 
turves. U. seriously compromised. I find it advisable to caution teachers 


* afslnst being ^carried away^by^thlsloye of authority. 
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Our teachers are constantly called upon to meet serious emergencies and 
to perform special services not usually expected of n teacher. When these 
emergencies’ Involve travel, either by small boats lu summer or over the trails 
In tbe winter. It often* means considerable hardship. Such trips may also 
Involve real personal risk. 

1 believe the teachers in this district appreciate the treatment afforded them 
by the bureau aud are proud to be in Its employ. 

It is a source of amazement to many people in Alaska how the bureau Is 
able to secure teachers with such high qualifications and devotion to its in- 
terests at such extremely low salaries. In every way, and from the very begin- 
ning of the work: In Alaska, the bureau's cCief asset has been the high clnss l 

of its teachers. ' j 

School*. — The work Is going on nlong the regular lines, varied at each i 

school by the Individual abilities of the teacher. The success of the purely 
scholastic work Is remarkable. I would draw especial attention to the marked > 

improvement in the teaching of English and Its use among the children outside ; 

of school. The need of a specially prepared primer, and then n specially pre* 1 

pared supplemental reader, Is very great. While a complete set of readers f 

would be a good thing, I believe a primer written enpeelqlly for Eskimos, and l 

tl^'U an advanced supplemental reader dealing with Eskimo life in an Interest- ! 

ing way, and written by someone really familiar with.the life, would be suffl- : 

dent for the present fteeds. It Is my ‘intention during the uext year to do 
special work along these lines by a series of circular letters to tbe teachers In 
my district. We will distribute spec ini lessons prepared by differed teachers 1 

and will try to secure results. I 

Industrial work. — I believe It wou/(l be well to furnish each school' with the 5 

materials for a model Igloo, and to have one made by the boys at each school as 
practical industrial work. Tills would havq wonderful results In teaching the 
• h°y» to make the kind of houses best adapted to their needs and would Interest ! 

• 0 the older people. The Industrial Instruction given to the girls reaches them In * 

n direct way and has a positive effect on their lives. It is difficult to give an 
industrial eourSfe in the schoolroom for boys who are to do most of their work 
out of doors. It Is easier/ to teach the girls household arts in the school house, 
and this Is done with great success' This w<**k consists of cooking, sewing, 
and general housework. Improvement along these lines is very evident at ail 
the villages. • **** . , 

Gardening.— Th\z part of the work has not been develope<rV any great extent 
In this district on account of the climate; also because the natives prefer to 
reap the harvest of the wnters during the summer season fhnn to make any 
attempt to till the soil. However, Mr. Keese, at Igloo, being favored by the 
best climate and soil in this district, ns well ns belufc specially adapted to the 
work, has been wonderfully successful, not only In raising vegetables himself, 
but in getting the nntlves to do the same. The people raise enough turnips*to 
last through most of the winter. While the gardens nt Shungnak, on the 
upper Kob uk, have not' been developed greatly ns yet, the prospects are excellent. 

At most of the schools the children plant flowers or vegetables ip boies which 
are kept In the schoolroom for study, hut In general the future of this branch 
of Industrial work is ye^y Ujmlted In this district. 

Means of support of the na tires .— Trapping is the chief metfns of Income for 
most of the natives. While most of them can secure a sufficient amount of the ^ 
food of the country, yet in their advance in civilization they have begun to 
nfced the foods ot civilization. Instead of bewailing the fact' that the Eskimo 
cbb hot get. along on the food of his ancestors we should recognise this fact that , -4 
we wi|h to Uft hlm to a higher plane of living. No. ‘doubt, he. was happy and - 
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well a century ago, but progress must come to the Eskimo ns well ns to the 
white man. With the benefits of civilization be must assume Its responsibilities 
and face Its dlfllcultles. In order to secure the articles' tlin t must be purchased 
he must have articles of trade. Furs are the most valuable thing he can get 
from the country. While the game laws are often unfitted to the entire hre-ulth 
of this Immense country, yet they err on the safe side .as far as the preserva- 
tion of the game Is concerned. The fur hearing animals of Alaska are exlremeiv 
valuable and their preservation Is important.' Daring the past year the native's 
In this district have been unusually successful and the furs have briuedit mi 
usually high prices. With the development of the country „ml the increase in 
the number of white trappers the furs of Alaska will rapidly dlsapp^r. The 
white tra piter is decidedly less amenable In the laws than the Eskim™nnd Ills 
methods are more businesslike and successful. A while dapper goes Into a 
section with the Intention to pet all the fur that Is In It. The Eskimo usually 
goes for only a limited time; his methods tire erratic and his o<|iii|>inent in’eoni- 
P'ete. As the while trapper is decidedly the foreigner, the rights of the native 
to the trapping grounds would scorn Incontestable. 

Fishing Is the largest native Industry furnished by this part, of the country 
und It Is the one that lias been least developed. There Is nil Immense field In 
building up tbls Industry for the native, but' It must lie approached very care- 
fully and only after thorough study. There Is n considerable Held for exploita- 
tion In the herring fisheries. A denier In Nome has agreed to furnish natives 
of Golovin Bay the salt for salting flsh and will pay them a fair price for the 
prepared flab. 


Several traders have attempted to interest the natives in the manufacture of 
dried walrus meat for sale as dog feed and In the preparation of their hides for ' 
shipment to the States. They have also somewhat encouraged the shipment of 
seal ofl In wholesale quantities to other parts of Alaska. I do not believe in 
eneournglng any of these Industries, as they would soon put a commercial value 
on the seal and walrus, which are to the const Eskimos whyt the eflrihou used 
to he to the Inland natives. Such wholesale hunting ns would result would 
undoubtedly mean the rapid extinction of these animals. The seal, If inmtod 
ft*1t la at present, will probably he obtainable for many years, but the lninfing 
of the walrus by whites has already resulted in the marked diminution of these 
ftdlmals. The laws for their protection are quito, strict enough, hut unfortu- 
nately, the walrus being a sea animal, no laws apply to his being killed out on 
the high seas. 

Medical work. The fact that Congres^ns made no appropriation for medical 
relief of the. natives Is the most discouraging feature of the work and (he 
hardest for us to understand. It should not he necessary to say anything more 
than that there are thousands of Eskimos In this district who are without (lie 
aid of a phyiclnn. While each schools equipped with a good medical outfit, 
yej at best n teacher Is only a layman, 

THE BEINDEEK SERVICE. 


Distribution of herds , — Herds are quite numerous in some sections of this 
district and considerable study of the map is required before a new herd can 
be located. It would seem that there would be plenty of room for new herds 
In northern Alaska, as it Is well known that the moss grounds are almost 
unlimited. The difficulty is to locate a herd where it will get summer grazing. 
This difficulty exists on Golovin Bay and Norton Sound, Salt Luke near Teller' 
BuCkland Bay, and Kotzebue jSonnd. It is possible that 'by furnishing salt iu 
•ufflclent quantities the deer might be kept inland in the summer. 

> l f W opinion that it will soon be extremely,, difficult to limit each herd 
ground*. : 1 wq,wiU soon have to start fey* romic^ 
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"I' 8 '’ S» l 8everal of these -sect Ions. This Is already done at Golovin. Then the 
deer could he allowed to mix and the herders could relax somewhat during 
the summer. This round-up would he useful In two other ways, besides sep- 
arating the deer. Summer h?rding Is hard to control. The holders nil wish 
to fiitch flab at that time and there Is a constant attempt on the part of many 
of them, to shirk duty. I believe we should encourage the herders In their 
attempts to live on the country Independent of their deer, lly allowing some 
of them to leave the herd in the summer and letting the deer mix somewhat 
the herders would 'he 'better satisfied and could secure more fish for winter 
use. In the second place this round-up would serve to create greater Interest 
In the teclmhpie of the business, which Is much needed. It would bring 
a lot. of the herders together In a friendly rivalry. They would see how each 
man could handle deer and there would he more of o premium on the suc- 
cessful lasso men. If for a year yr two the Government would conduct the 
long-planned Itelndeer Fair in connection with the rouud-up, It would be a 
KpIiMitlid tiling. * ' 

7 r anliny with reindeer . — During my tour of inspection Inst winter It wns 
necessary for me to use (logs for only 310, miles. Next winter I hope to he 
able fo use deer practically the whole trip. This report shows that my average 
for each day during the whole winter was 2S miles, but during the month of 
Mutch the average was :i-l miles a day. As this average was seriously affected 
by many short trips It by no means shows what deer can do. 

li reeding. During the past two winters .there has been considerable inter- 
change of bulls among the herds, so in many cases now blood has been Intro- 
duced. However, a still greater Interchange Is needed. At several of the 
herds where caribou nre within reach I have offered prizes of doer to the 
Herders who succeed In catching live caribou fawns' to he put Into the herds 
In one wise the chief herder supplemented this with an offer of an extra deer 
from hls herd. I hope In the future to take up this matter In „ more definite 
maimer, grid at the proper season to organize parties to catch the caribou fawns. 
A f< “ w y’tmg caribou fawns would make a great Improvement. I know one 
sled deer which is part caribou, ami lie te a beautiful animal. * 

Sale of female dcc.r.— In till? country north of Kotzebue the reindeer men 
sell ninny females to other natives, it Is a great sign of the success of the 
Industry and the success of the nuretpi In training {lie natives In It that there 
nre many natives eager to buy female deer, hut few herders who are willing to 
'dispose of them. - ^ 

In this connection, I wish to empliaslztfthe propriety of our recognizing the 
chief herders and herders ns much ns possible. These men have the greatest 
respect for \ the Government mid look to us' for dlre-tlon. Mbat of them are 
picked men, who are somewhat educated. Many of them have nSked me for 
copies of the rules governing the reindeer service, and they rend them. ’ 

An industry for the native*— hi order to assure the success of ’the reindeer 
Industry it must never be forgotten that the Eskimos are not yet rendv.to 
stand alone. To leave the Eskimo reindeer owners to face the commercial de- 
velopment of the Industry would assure Its ruin ns an Eskimo Industry; the 
only way we can assure Its continued success among the natives is by maintain- 
lng the closest kind of supervision. 

The money Invested by the Government nnd the Immense amount of human 
endeavor that has lfcen put Into the reindeer industry would all be wasted, as 
fttr as Its orlglnal'purpose of helping the natives Is concerned. If the Industry 
were allowed to be sacrificed to the greed of the white man, which has always 
pushed the native to the whU. t - 
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Arithmetic. Arithmetic was given n prominent place In all of the grades 
The advanced class received much instruction In practical problems, Including 
.the purchase of lumber, the computing of tbe cost and selling prices of different 
' classes of goods used at Barrow, using the lists in wholesale catalogues, the 
«>st of the different methods of transportation, taking into consideration wharf- 
age and Insurance, os well as confmlsslon, both for buying and selling. Plans 
were drawn for bouses suitable for this country and tbelr cost figured at local 
prices, and at prices for lumber purchased on Puget Sound-plus freight, com- 
mission, wharfage, and insurance, together with lighterage at Barrow. The 
work of the lower classes was supplemented by computing the cost of sendiug 
fox skins to Seattle by mall, as well as flgu/fng the value of bearskins, whale^ 
bone, Ivory, and such other products as the native ships to the States. 

English .— So marked has l>een the advance In the use of English that 
throughout the year In every church service the missionary has been able to 
have responsive readings from the English text of the Bible, in which a large 
percentage of the congregation Joined. As a result of this language work the 
number of reliable Interpreters is continually Increasing. One method fro- 
quently used In teaching English was to send the class to the blackboard with 
tbe exception of one pupil. The |>opil that did not go to the blackboard would 
turn to a lesson In a first or second render. From this lessou he would In- 
terpret Into Eskimo some, sentence indicated by the teacher. Those- at the 
board would write the sentence In the English. After the pupil had given a few 
sentences in Eskimo, he would change places with some member of the class 
^ at e blackboard. By the use of tills method t&e class was compelled to trans- 
late from the Eskimo into the English, thus giving them more readily a grasp 
of the English. Often the same method was used in the spelling class. 

Epgicne and sanitation .— This year great stress was placed on Instruction in 
- bjsfehe and sanitation in ull of the classes of the advanced room. 'informatfbn 
given as to the evil effects of the nse of tobacco. The problem of drunken- 
hardly enters Into the work here. Inasmuch as practically the entire native 
population Is composed of total abstainers. However, there Is no telling when 
«nne of these young lads might go to a place Uke Nome and there come In 
contact with the liquor traffic, consequently .the evils of Intemperance were 
taught Tobacco has been used by young and old In the village, Including the 
peater part of the white population. Even children of tender years In the 
(•at have had free Access to It Among the most Inveterate users are the 
who, when It gets a grip upon them, seem to be greater slaves to the 
■Mbit than are the men Since most of these women are nursing mothers there 
be no question bnt that untold harm comes to the children. The bad" 
effects of tobacco upon the human system was not only studied fn the school- 
room, but any child found guilty of violating the rules and regulations ln-thls 
irespect was severely brought to account The work pf the schoolroom was 
supplemented by pubUc addresses to the old people and the young alike and as 
a wan ipta^ of those whd have been habitual users of tobacco havq given 
'' * * - . ■ ‘ V * 
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Industrial work . — Among the supplies shipped here last summer was an 
outfit for a blacksmith Bhop. This Included a twist drill and portable forge— 
both very much needed In the community. As soon as these were landed, the 
next problem for consideration was a proper housing of the same. When the 
boats of the summer were gohe we began assembling all of the avnllnble mate- 1 
rial for making a rough building. With this and the dumber left over from the 
repairs made two years ago and by trading some of the old shingle^ left over 
from the building of the schoolhouse years ago to the captain of a ship for 
common lumber we were able to build a shop 16 by 2R This shop Is open to 
the free use bt the community at all times of the year, except Sundays, day or 
night. From the very day It was finished It has been a veritable beehive of 
Industry. At the times when the people were making their preparations to go 
whaling it was often In use day and night. Work of all kinjis was done in it, 
from the making of dog chains to the covering of canoes. While the largest 
canoes of the village are longer than the shop, by opening the large double doors 
In one end of the building 'and constructing nn addition of bhow and canvas 
It was sufficiently enlarged to accommodate the longest canoe. For the spring 
whaling alone there must have been nearly n score of canoes covered in # thls 
place. The shop was built entirely by volunteer Inbor, and the men who were 
engaged on the Job were as faithful as If* they had been receiving pay for it 
The only material that was purchased was 477 feet of dimension lumber. 

Racing. — In the industrial work of the school much emphasis wA^Saced 
upon sewing, with all of the older girls of the school in the class. flfiFwopils 
engaged In this work did the best that they have ever done since sewing became 
a regular feature of the work. Last year most of the class were beginners, con- 
sequently what might be termed the "piece system” had to be employed — that 
Is, several girls would each make a part of a garment and then it was put 
together by one of the older members of the class. This year a step In advance 
was taken. The older members of the class, under the supervision of the 
^achers, did most of the cutting, and then an entire garment was placed In the 
hands of a pupil and she was responsible for its completion. If Jhe work was 
qot done properly, she was compelled 4o rip it out -and do it over again. The 
result of this method was an output of very good work. Ever since the sewing 
class was established it has been the custom for the members of it to bring 
their own cloth and make their owu ganrjents, with what assistance could be 
given them In the school. In the neighborhood of 150 garments were made. 
These included dresses, waists, snow shirts, shirts, and other garments. 

Medical work . — The crying need of this place Is a hospital In charge of a 
competent physician. There may have been Borne deaths directly due to the 
lack of a hospital during the past year. It also goes without saying that I 
there are some lives that, without doubt, have been shortened for the ladr 
of such an institution. There have been numerous cases which we were eon*- 
pelled to treat every day, some of them of months’ duration. This work had to 
be done either in tbe sohooiroom, the kitchen, or the living rooms of the 
teachers, which in every case was decidedly unsatisfactory. While every pre- 
caution was taken to avoid infection, at the same- time there were certain 
cases that should not have been cared*for in a private home. 

Such medical supplies as we had on hand were very soon exhausted, and we 
tifed to call upoh the schools at Walnwright And Icy Cape for all that they 
cduld spare from their stock on hand. We even sent to Kotzebue and had 
tome medicine sent from there on the last mall. Under these conditions tip 
** medical work was a great strain upon the nervous vitality of the teacher* Jl 
hospital located here would serve the ^p&iocal population as 
Bao4i*-il4 5 ' 
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the people of Wnlnwrlght and Icy Gipe. also a large population ns far east- 
ward as the boundary line. 

The oottmervial and industrial sltuatton.-^Jever In the history of Barrow, 
so I have been told, certainly never since our residence here, have the natives 
■received such good value for tbelr furs as they have this yjnr. Local traders 
have for the first time been compelled to compete with the outside prices. As 
a result of these conditions the price for a single prime white fox skin reached 
$14 during the winter, while that of a polar-bear skin was from $30 to $55. ac- 
cording to the size of the skin and the condition of the fur. One reason for this 
Is that the native has learned during the past three years that Hhere is a 
demand for his furs in the States. He has learned that there are agencies 
through which he can sell his furs at competitive sales. He has also learned 
that the only expense to him In selling such goods is the nominal commission 
nnd the cost of getting the goods to market. He has further learned that he 
can Bend such goods by nrnii. The native has learned rhat when he. is paid for 
furs by a reliable fur sales agency he Is paid with cash and not with mer- 
chandise at sky-high prices." However, in this connection, it is only fair to 
state that with the increase in the prices of fox skind and other furs there 
has also been a decrease in the pflce of merchandise locally. 

I have been informed from what I consider to be reliable sources that in 
1910-11 the natives paid ns high as from 10 to 15 white fox skins for a single 
sack of sugar— 100 pounds weight. This. year It was a pcior fox skin that did 
not purchase 100 pounds' of sugar, while the purchasing power of a gotnl fox 
akin wus 140 pounds of that article of merchandise. Tills year in the place 
of paying three fox skins for one sack of flour the native could get. if he wished 
to trade his furs at Harrow, seven sacks of flour and- seven l-|>ound cans of 
baking jwwder for one fox skih. ^In other words, the purchasing power of 
1 fox skin In. 1913 at Barrow was equal' to the purchasing power of 28 ‘fox 
skins in 1910-11* ns applied to tLese commodities. * 

If these conditions qjh^be maintained for a few yegrs longer, there is no 
reason why they should not materially affect the prosperity of the itecple. At 
the present time this increased prosperity is shown In the Increased number 
of reindeer purchased by natives. Very many of the natives have paid ol<J 
debts, all of their current expenses, and have Invested a small surplus in 
reindeer. Since February 1. 1913, money bas constantly been on, deposit here 
by some fulbblood Eskimo for the purchase o£ reindeer elthbr from the local 
herds at Borrow or from Wninwrlght or Icy Cape. These facts foretell the 
dawn of prosperity for these people. 

TAe reindeer. — As will be seen by the annual statistical report’ there were 
more relndee^ purchased from the Barrow, Walnwrlght, and Icy Onpe herds 
by natives at Barrow than ever before In the same length of time. The pur- 
chases from these three places amounted to between 80 and 100 reindeer, for 
which % cash considering *ff»s^ffiid of $25 for each deer. This does not 
Include the deer that were awarded to apprentices. Nlnety*slx ^leer were 
, given to employees for their services, as required by -the rules and regulations 
of the department This makes the grand total of deer transferred about 180 
st these two herds. -In other words, the deer purchased at Baflrow during the 
year, with those the apprentices received, exceeded the entire drat shipment 
.Of. reindeer into Alaska in 1892, which was 171 deer. This shoeing should 
prpve conclusively that the natives of Barrow" are taking advantage of their 
opportunities of acquiring an interest In the reindeer herds. These v deer were 
purchase by and, awarded to about 85 different, Eskimos, 18 of who& had 
nanrer before owned reindeer. Tfcp is not thf Jeas^doqbt bu£ $hat 
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the natives take a pride In individually. "waflMBEn looking after n particular 
herd of deer. It is equally true timt th^‘ttff^foett!ng started in the service 
on ti sinn 11 scale and watching their owiHieer grt^v into a lncger herd. The 
reindeer herds here take the place of n Ravings bank. T>et a /native get a few 
dollars in: his fingers nud In the majority of eases he begins „ figuring how 
he can get hold of enough more money to buy n ‘reindeer. Once he has made 
the Investment and the saving habit is acquired he wants to repeat the process 
and will work toward this end. 

The purchase of reindeer during the last two ye^rn has affected the whole 
commercial life of the community. It has inspired almost every full-blood 
Eskimo with n desire to become an owner. Especially Is this true of the 
young lads. many of whom go to the herds every summer and spend their vaca- 
tions. there learning about all of the traits and hi#its of the deer, ns well as 
helping with the herding and other work of the camp. ^ / 

For the pant two years the herders and apprentices, ns well ns other resi- 
dents of this section of the country, tmve hn(f the Impoverishing effects of debt 
preached to them for about 3fl5 days of the year, and It has .been one of 
the lmrd<*t lessons that they have -had to.learm Indeed, the herders at first, 
seemed to consider that any inquiry into their financial standing was com- 
pletely out of the province of either the locnl superintendent or the district 
superintendent No greater good along this line baB ever been accomplished 
than tlmt done hy Mr. Shields on his visit here In the early part of March. 
He told the natives pifbUoly and at the herd when we visited it together that • 
in one ense a native had been temporarily dispossessed of his deer for the 
reason that he went in debt and for other reasons. This seemed to mnke a 
marked' -hnprossion upon the herders and apprentices and they talked it 'over 
n great (Wtl among themselves. They have nil seemed to show a more ready 
disposition- to figure on getting out of debt and staying out than ever before. 



ANNUAL REPORT OP THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC fcROOL AT WAIH- 
* WRIGHT, IN ARCTIC ALASKA. 

By Raymond A. Bates and Miss M~buabet E. Bates, teachers. 

Wnlnwright, situated near Walnwrlght Inl^t, "three Bleeps’* south of Bar* 

* row and “one sleep” north of Icy Cni>e, atands on a slightly elevated glacial 
bluff overlooking the sea. Besides the United States public-school buildings 
the village boasts two frame houses and nine Igloos, with an approximate popu- 
lation of 100, or 0 to the dwelling. With the exception of the lnr&r frlme 
house, the ^tellings are all single-roomed abodes, dark, crowded, and cheerless. 

Mr. Shaver, the preceding teacher, left the village early Id August, and It was 
not until the lpth of November that the new teachers arrived, after an arduous ’ 
Journey by reindeer sled 275 miles from KlvallnS. The Intervening time, though 
but throe months, hnd served to let conditions slip back a step toward the old 
careless ways; the dogs, contrary to previous * instructions, were^left to run at 
large, and the demand for soap seemed to have gone on a dedllne. This indi- 
cates what wonl<l happen in case the Government were to withdraw the schools. 
Civilisation can not be grafted upon savagery; it mast germinate and grow. 
The Eskimo lias force and native ability, and h<e is not unwilling to be directed, 
-The problem Is, of coarse, to teach him to direct himself. 

By the 19th of Novlraaber the gun had $pae on Ms ahnual forlontfi, which. 
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zero journey to 00 degrees was then enjoying a stopover at 20 degrees below 
zero, and the northeasfwind had piled up a drift at the corner of the school- 
house, a monument 20 feet high, dedicated to winter, which has survived even 
the nigbtless days of June.. On the level ground there was comparatively little 
snow. 

After Thanksgiving the annual* inventory and requlsltlou for supplies for the 
term beginning In the nutumn of 1013 were sent off on the outgoing nnitl, subse- 
quent mails being too late for the purpose. 

The school republic . — To the communistic mind of the Innuit a sort of cousiu- 
like regard for his neighbor seems to have been the nearest approach to a form 
ot government. In Wainwrlght the opi>ortunlty ^presented itself to begin the 
experiment of self-government in the school. Before u suitable plan could be 
formulated mail arrived. It brought a pamphlet entitled 41 The School Re- 
public/’ by Wilson L. Gill. This had beeu sent by DIst. Supt. W. C* Shields, 
with the suggestion : “Adopt this for use uud report your sucqpss.” It was 
adopted, not In Its entirety, but as much of It as was practicable under the 
circumstances. The chief barrier, ns In auy work among the Innuit, was the 
English language. Self-goverumeut bad to be employed ns a detail in school 
management, and Its use ub a method of teaching good citizenship [Kj*ftponed. 
Tfie. organization was called the “Wainwrlght School Republic.” Any pupil 
able to read In the first reader was eligible for membership; the kindergarteners 
were co^^lered as wards. The officers were a presldeut, mayor, and judge, 
each term of one month. The president presided over the council at Its 

regular^mjetings, held each Friday afternoon. At these meetings bills were 
Introduced, discussed, and voted upon, and citizens were elected to perform such 
duties as become uecessary. To become a law a bill after being passed by the 
council must have the signature of the mayor aud be posted conspicuously. 
Over 30 laws were enacted durlug the term. ,.A few will give an idea of what 
they were like; “ No citizen shall speak Eskimo in the schoolroom.” This law 
seemed a failure at first, as, instead of speaking English the pupils remained 
silent or stepped out into the hall when they wished to conversa They soon 
overcame this reluctance, however, so that even the kindergarteners lisped a 
bit of English. As It was thje si>eclal aim of the year’s work to teach English 
this wns very gratifying. There were also laws to the effect that no citizen 
should whisper, look behind In school time, be noisy, rude, or ..ear his skin 
parka in the schoolroom. There were also fines for dirty faces and hands or 
uncombed hair. 

The duties which the citizens were elected to perform were sufficiently numer- 
ous for each citizen to have a duty. The duty of the fireman was to beep the 
room comfortable from 8 a. m. till 8 p. ra. and to bank the fire for the night. 
The lamplighter filled, cleaned, and trimmed eight lamps— no small task during 
the long twilight* There were the floors to be swept, Ice to be fetched for 
drinking purposes, snow to be thawed for washing purposes, the records of 
attendance, of the game killed by the village hunters, and of the weather to 
be kept; paper, pencils,- and books to be doled out, and ’Various other duties in 
connection with the scbofll work to be attended to. 

The mayor’s staff included three police officers, one being truant officer, 
another the monitor of the klndfergartners, and the third the health officer. It 
was often amusing to see a stubby me® 12-year-old police officer bring to 
school a man-grown truant The schoolroom was kept open from 9 a. m. till 
$ p. m. of every day ; when school wqs not in session the schoolroom served as 
a sort of dub room. One or more of the police officers- was always present, end 
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do whatever they liked, but they must never be idle. “The School Republic " 
seems to be the problem of school nmnng^ient solving itself. It increases 
school efficiency, adds enthusiasm, and answers the teacher’s question, How 
shall I do without un assistant? 

Cooking- — The cooking room being Inadequate for the purpose. -the cook* 
stove was moved into the schoolroom, where the cooking class could do their 
baking with very little loss uf time to their other lessons. All the girls of 
7 years and over weiaf'^TlfrWcd^^do four classes, each class hu\ lugjrce r 
tain day of the week ou which to bake. Each g.-l haked light bj^tfu once a 
week, usually six loaves. In this way every home in the vllh^eu Joyed light 
bread at least once a week during the entire school year. Besides bread the 
girls were taught to make biscuit, ciunumon rolls, cookies, and .doughnuts. j 
All the recipes were made ns simple as possible and called for only such in- 
gredients as were found In the homes or could be obtained. Fresh seal oil - 
or whale oil was found to' be a fair substitute for lard. While rising the bread 
was protected from becoming achilled over night by being wrapped In furs, 
and we had good bread in the coldest weather. All the material except salt, 
yeast cakes, and cinnamon was furnished by the classes nud the finished product 
taken home. 

Every effort was made to tench neatness and cleanliness. Table, mixing 
hoards, and dishes were washed carefully and every towel, utensil, and apron 
had its place. In all, 1,098 loaves of bread, 10 dozen biscuits. 30 dozen 
doughnuts. 41 dozen clunnmou rolls, ami 30 dozen cookies were baked. The 
class also took charge of nud prepared the Thanksgiving and Christmas 

dinners. « 

Scicfitf.— One- hour each day was devoted to sewing. Gingham aprons with 
bibs were the first product of the class, as they were needed by the cooking * 

rlass. Each girl above the primary grade innjle a dress for herself. First 
they took each other's measurements, then each cut her own dress pattern, after 
which she cut aud fitted her dress. An effort wn»*made to ^correct the leaving 
of raw seams, a fault common to native sewing. Dresses were made for all 
the little girls and waists for nil the little boys of the primary grade, which 
the children wore in school and took great pride in keeping neat and clean. 

The smaller girls hemmed towels And dishcloths and mnde holders. Draw- 
ings were made of the^blrds. llowers. and animals found in the Arctic and 
embroidered In outline stitch with red embroidery cotton on bleached muslin. 

, One otaiashioned patchwork quilt was pieced. In both cooking nnd sewing, 
"especially In sewing, the girls were quick to learn, did good work; nnd seemed 
* to enjoy It, Some cnrrled their patterns home irnd made other dresses after 
them; others helped the older women to improve their work. 

The industrial hour proved a good time to teach English, Nnnies of the 
materials used, work performed, products of the work and tholr relations, 

1 ^ learned through such object lessons make a lasting impression. 

Towels, aprons, and other garments were laundered at the schoolroom 
.throughout the winter and the children came Uptake considerable pride in 
-keeping at all times neat aud clean. 
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AENUAI, REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 8CHOOI AT XIVALENA 

AH ESKIMO VILLAGE HORTH OF BERING STRAIT. 

fc 

By James H. Maguibe, teacher. 


School. The term 1912-13 began October. 7 with un enrollment of 24, which 
increased steadily, as native families returned to the village, until December 24, 
when an enrollment of Cl was recorded. This meant more than desk capacity, 
and the enrollment of every child of school age In the vicinity, showing un- 
doubted interest in school work. This interest was not entirely confined to 
children, for 30 adults attended throughout December nud January, and three 
completed the entire term. 

In the work of the school special attention w as given to practical problems 
' of interest these people, in which reindeer, doga, seals, f *es, whalebone, 
and other local products were bought, sold, traded, and divided. Money values 
of all denomlnations-were thoroughly explained, this being suggested by Otpelle 
chief herder, who bad been tendered four dlim-s In some transaction, but before 
accepting bad brought them to the schoolhouse for verification. Distance and 
time have had little significance among the Eskimos, distance being determined 
by sleeps and time by inclination. Therefore frequent drills were given In 
' these subjects with satisfactory results. Frequent talks wore given regarding 
the evil effects of tobacco and intoxicating liquor, but the younger noth e knows 
practically nothing of liquor, and the older ones learned a bitter lesson long 
ago and strongly urge against anything that smells of liquor. 

In all branches of school work the Klvnlinn native child is quite proficient, 
\ considering that school advantages have extended over a period of but 7 years. 
They read well, and while not always with understanding are most eager for 
Interpretations and explanations, which' frequently require patience and 
Ingenuity. Their arithmetic is good, and some are very rapid In mental work. 
Competition is keen along this line, especially when a blackboard tally is kept*. 

In writing and map making the natural instinct of imitation is strong. .These 
children also are surprisingly good in spelling and composition. All children 
above the primer grade kept diaries throughout the term. 

School republic . — Acting upon n suggestion by Dist. Supt. \V. C, Shields ac* 

, companied with pamphlets by Mr. Wilson L, Gill, the subject of n school 
democracy was taken tip. This was of keen interest to the children, Inasmuch 
as Mr. Shields had established a -town council for the village a year before 
which had proven a decided success. “The School Republic of Kivallnn ” was 
adopted as the name of the new organization. Candidates for office were nomi- 
nated, voted upon, and duly elected as follows; fteri dent, vice president Judge 
two peace officers, two health officers, and two cWKlssioners of works, the term 
of office extending over a period of 60 days. 

is organization did not at any time interfere with school work, its deliber- 
ations occupying time outside of school hours, and the innovation was of ma- 
terial assistance to the teacher. The natural inclination of these natives Is to 
indufcwin friendly intercourse and in much healthy outdoor sport; therefore 
the peace officers and Judge found very little to do. The health officers looked 
$fter the general cleanliness of all children; their activity resulted in a clean 
and absolutely vermin-free attendance. These officers promptly took new 
pupils into the bathroom,*where haitv was combed and rigidly inspected, face^ 
and hands washed, and if clothing was below the standard of cleanliness the 
s ^hild was glyen soap and sent home to have clothes washed or changed. The 
commissioners of works came in for the hard lahnr. /Hk«»in<r 
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the bath tank; It was also their duty to maintain a neat and orderly work- 
shop ; they could call upon others for assistance, but they understood that they 
were responsible for conditions, and they did their work, aud did It well. 

A special feature of Kivnliun school life is the bathtub. The new .stove 
and bathtub were set up and connected before school opened. Friday after- 
noons after school hours were given over to the girls, and Saturdays to the 
hoys; it was no uncommon sight to see four boys lu the tub at one time; they 
never seemed to get enough of the good warm water, and on various occasions 
took two baths the same day. Adults took advantage of the tub; practically 
every white man who traveled this way was Incited to enjoy the luxury of a 
bath, and nil were emphutlc In their appreciation, tfour hundred and ninety- 
two school baths were recorded for the term, approximately 20 baths per child, 
based on an avernge attendance of 25, and not once wns bathing compulsory. 

Domestic science . — The older girls are nil proficient in the use of the sewing 
mnehine, bjA^lnstructlons were given in its use nnd care'to the snmller chil- 
dren. T|Mftpthig mnehine was also used vei^* frequently by boys. Towels for 
* each chil5*were made, also nproua, parkas, skirts, aud shirts. Instruction in 
darning and mending was given to bo^h hoys nnd girls. Eneh new baby was 
given fwo new dresses, for, unlike white people, these mothers make no prepara- 
tion for the little stranger before be arrives. 

Three classes were lnstrflcted^jln cooking each week, ns long ns flour was 
available. Three hundred and thirty-seven loaves of bread were baked, also 
quantities of rolls, biscuits, and dough nuts. The Thauksglvlng and Christmas 
feasts were prepared and servedby the cooking class girls in the schoolroom. 
“Sourdough” biscuits nnd hot cakes are made in every' Igloo, , yeast and soda 
being preferred to baking powde/ nnd being less expensive. The younger girls 
make bread at home, but If more flour bad been available the output of light 
brcifd would have been doubled. 

Instruction In lnuridering was given three days each week, at which times 
the bntliroom, portable tubs, nnd washboards were available nnd necessary soap 

t 

furnished. ^ 

Shopwork . — Very little wns accomplished In shopwoyk on account of a 
scarcity of lumber, but the boys bad access to the sjiop dally and made sleds, 
chests, benches, and tables, also a number of chairs. The natives use tools 
understandingly, but are inclined to be careless and burry away when a Job 
Is completed, regardless of the condition in which they leave shop, tools, or 
bench. The men of the village made many sleds, repaired others, and find the 
shop of great benefit. 

Home visits . — The proximity of th«f native homes to the school building 
made visiting very easy, nnd the 12 homes were inspected weekly. Ventilators 
were occasionally found stuffed. ami tbe air bad, but the majority of homes are 
kept clean and orderly, and the floors are washed every Saturday. 

Disposal of garbage . — After the snow dlsnppeared the spring clean-up was 
made, linkes, shovels, and wheelbarrow were busy; The accumulation of 
winter filth was raked into piles and buVned or buried, the grounds of the absent 
villagers being enred for by those who remained -behind direcled^by u council- 


man. 

Health .— Kivalina Is healthy and admirably located, even though medical 
assistance' was rendered 574 times. Probably one-fourth of that service was 
given to visitors who stopped at this village when north or southbound 
The Noatak summer village is temporarily located 16 miles below us, and the 
Point Hope camp 20 miles above. People from both camps come or send to 
this piece for mpdldne* During the winter there was, ho illness more serious 
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. than severe colds and stomach troubles among the small children. In October 
a woman named Kopak received a bad gunshot wound through the left leg 
She was 12 hours or more without attention In her hut. which Is perhaps 15 
miles from tills place, neverthless she stood t*e trip well and responded to 
treatment so readily that In 1] weeks she was able to travel again. This case 
Interested our boys and girls very much, ami during the noon hour when the 
leg was dressed the older ones took turns in assisting. Sterilizing and hand' 
aging were explained, also the process of granulation, which In this case was 
astonishingly rapid. 

Agriculture. Heretofore tilts place has not been looked upon as a garden 
spot, but the abundance of wild vegetation and great variety of flowers encour- 
aged an attempt. A hotbed was made, using two old windows for covers. 
Radishes, onions, lettuce, parsley, and turnips were planted. The radishes 
lettuce, and turnips came up in 4 days, the onions in 10. and the parsley in 17' 
The result of this attempt Is of Interest, and It is anticipated that gardening 
even at this point will be in a measure successful. 

lFafer supply .-. Before the frost left the ground n well was sunk through 
frozen ground to the depth of G feet 4. Inches. The water in this well Is 
excellent, being Ice-cold and sweet. Tbe natives were so pleased with this well 

that one was put down for at the west end of the village with equally 

good success. 

Toxch council - An entirely new town council was elected April 2, composed 
of three of the ol.l men and two younger men who can read and write and 
speak English, thus making this council Independent of interpreters. The new 
council has a firmer grasp on things than the retired bodv. and its members ire 
open to suggestions. The question of firewood is a serious one here; the supply 
collected Inst summer was Insufficient for half the winter. It was not an un- 
usual sight to see women and children searching for wood during some of the 
very worst storms, and with i>oor success. Between this place and Point Hojk?, 
probably 20 miles from here, the bench Is piled high with driftwood, which can 
be brought here with vej y little effort. The new council has agreed to raft 
down this driftwood and make a municipal woodpile which will be sufficient to 
last thro ughout the winter. A similar proposition was laid before- the council 
concerning*!) supply of fish. The natives having homes along the rivers have 
an abundance of fresh fish nil winter, while the coast native depends upon the 
rltermuns liberality orients old flsh. The council has promised that Klvallun 
people will have as good fish us the fiver people aad to that end will establish 
fish trapping along the rivers. 

Reindeer — We are experimenting with a head stall, or n sort of bridle with 
reins attached to the side of the head, so* that the animal’s head can he turned 
from the nose and not from the neck, an arrangement which we think will 
prove effective and not Interfere with the animal’s breathing. 

Eventually Kivnlinn will be a great reindeer center, Just as In former years 
It was a great caribou country. It is only a question of a very few years until 
» every adult Eskimo will have his own private stock and the problem of support 
will be solved. 

Notes. In February we were vlsffed by District Superintendent- Shields and 
Dr. W, L. Barbour. These gentlemen lnsi>ected all Government property and 
native houses and talked with and advised the people. A visit was also made to 
the reindeer comp, where-the herd was Inspected and the people advised on mat- 
ters 6t health, business, and general welfare. In March Mr. Shields spent three 
-days VHh us on bis return from Barrow, again visiting the reindeer camD to 
confer with the chief herders. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC SCHOOL AT NOATAX, 

IN ARCTIC ALASKA. 

t 

RjvFiiank R. Snowdkn, teacher. „ 

General conditions — The natives wore very successful In fishing during the 
summer, and they also swelled their caches to overflowing during the late' fall. 

As winter drew nearer, game seemed to multiply, and at no tlni£ during the whole 
winter were there any signs of a dearth of food. This has certainly been one 
of the most prosperous years the natives have ever enjoyed ; they caught ml 
and white fox, wolverine, and caribou in abundance, nrfd as fur bus Increased 
in value they look forward to having more money this summer than they hnve 
had for several years. That the natives are waking tip to tlfe situation is 
manifested In the orders.they sent to the States this spring for supplies. They 
are storing these in the event that next winter does not bring the suceess this 
one did. 

Formerly the natives held their services In the school building; they had a 
foundation for a church und I soon persuaded them that they ought to com- 
plete the building. ThtV hesitated at first, hut finally all united In the work 
and soon we had a nice church building, lined with rooting pni>er. decorated * 
with flags and pictures, and with a large platform for the choir. This building 
was Used all winter and will be used henceforth, ns It is very -roo’my, nnd Is 
in n good locntlon for nil village affairs. 

Officers were api>otnted for the self-government of this village, thus enabling 
them to learn from practical experience what it "means to he responsible for 
things. There were five trustees to whom were referred prnctlenlly every con- 
troversy or friction. These trustees settled all disputes, thus taking many a 
load off the teacher's hands. Each year new officers will be elected In order 
to teach ns many of them as possible the responsibility of holding office. The 
jieaee officer had nothing to do, ns (bore was not a drop of liquor in the village 
the whole winter, nor wns there any desire for any. I fully believe should any * 
[Iquor have appeared the natives would have turned their bucks on It, ns well 
nfNon Its possessor* In this village there are very few smokers. We had 
several socials during the winter in which all participated heartily, held 
sometimes at the sohoolhouse and sometimes at various native houses. Gener- 
ally we would serve them wltltj refreshment after which some Interesting 
games and contests .were enjoyed. 

The natives of this village have revolutionized the old method of living. 
Almost every family lives In a modern house, with plenty of light nnd with a 
good ventilator. My efforts in this direction have been amply repaid. We 
had less sickness here last winter than at any other village. Almost every house 
In the vlllugo wns Improved in some way during the early fall. These im- 
provements were praised by Supt, Shields when he visited us during the winter, 
and no doubt the encouragement which he so freely gave will cause further 
Improvement of village conditions, Wc received a visit from Dr. Barbour, of 
Kotzebue, nml the native^ ajl felt that the Government wns taking a keen 
Interest in their welfare In placing a doctor within visiting distance of Noatak. 

School work , — We believe that much has been accomplished in school this 
term, especially In sewing and cooking. Out of the material supplied we made - 
7 dresses and 12 shirts, which were furnished to the needy, and which they 
certainly appreciated. I placed tables and a cook stove In the workshop for 
the use* of those desiring to make bread, nnd the workshop, as well as our own 
kitchen, has been much used. Owing »to the fact that the school building, it 
too small, we^ have to share almost every part of the residence with the natlyet,^ 
We receive many cajlere. . '■/> 
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. The native* have tried to live in a sanitary manner this winter and cleanliness" 
is evident everywhere. A majority of them scrub their floors 9 nce a week and 
do their washing regularly. We had to accommodate them with baths In the 
workshop of the school. ' 

The natives take a great Interest in music; the organ furnished us last year 
- th * corDet - "mandolin, and guitar are all In constant use. Crowds will gather 
to bear the music and everyone joins In the singing, a few of the girls can 
play fairly 'weU on the organ. 

.. •**-*«■* ever 5 -one here has been benefited by the contents of 

the medicine chest of this school. We have not had to call a doctor ouce* this 
winter and have had little sickness. There have been only three' deaths since 
our arrival; one was due to hereditary deformity, another to a lingering case 
of tuberculosis, and the third- was n child that died from muscular spasms 
caused by the cutting of teeth. This winter I gave the reindeer boys for the first 
time a supply of such medical supplies as cough sirup, quinine, cathartics* 
bandages, cotton, and balsam. Whenever a native was going on a long journey 
I had him come In Just before leaving, and I gave him some bandages and 
antiseptics for use in case of accident. All learn how to use a bandage ami 
how to keep a wound free from infection. Everyone Is admitted to the lectures 
qn practical medical and surgical relief, which I give every Thursday night 

1 ilnTT th6S ! lecU,res wlth Pictures, and I also tie up imaginary wounds 
with bandages of all shapes in order that the natives may learn how to take 
care of themselves. At these lectures I also show them, through pictures the 
effect of narcotics on the human system and how the tuberculosis germ is 
spread through carelessness. They are taught to destroy all sputum whatso- 
ever and to destroy all refuse aroynd those that show symptoms of the dis- 

im e ^ leCt " reS bUVe b6eU 1116 me "" 9 of bringing "bout better 
health conditions in the village. I earnestly recommend all teachers to try 
this system. . > 

Reindeer. The reindeer industry Is assuredly growing, and all Indications 
point to reindeer herding ns the future occupation of the Eskimo I never saw 
people take so much Interest in anything ns these people do In the reindeer I 
have visited the camp several times this year and have always found things In 
good condition, though our chief herder was 111 for some time, and finally died 
this spring. Nevertheless, with the aid of the temporary chief herder whom 
I appointed things have progressed nicely. The deer are all In good condition 
in this hdrd; the herd contains quite a number of well trnlned .sled deer. 

Even the younger boys take a deep Interest in the reindeer, and they all aim 
to become herders. * J 

A native who owns a few deer commnnds the respect of the population 
There have been several sales this winter, and we have added several new 
names to our list of owners of reindeer. As tlds winter has been such a suc- 
cessful one for the nutives, I anticipate a larger list of owners nest year. 
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‘ By Robebt Samms, teacher. 

» '**• * 

Softool work.— The work has been carried on on the.plnn of a primary school 
in the States, with sufficient variation to meet the different conditions of 
llfe " Speclnl effort 11,18 been made to have the--natlves use the English 
in conversation; they team reading, wifi ting, spelling, and arithmetic 
without difficulty, but lack Of confidence In themselvei w. ins, progress In 
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speaking much slower. A few years will remedy this, however, and as the 
older generation passes away English will become the language of the home. 

The natives are deeply Interested In physiology and hygiene; they like<geofc 
raphy, and show some Interest In history If put In the form of story or biog- 
raphy. A few have made good progress In all their studies. 

All Eskimos love music. Six have taken ffessons regularly on the organ. 
Three are able to play at public gatherings, and one boy has a small organ of 
bis own. One evening each week has been given to training In vocal music. This 
was open for all, and was much appreciated. A native choir supplies the music 
for Sunday gatherings. For about thtee months In midwinter we gave one 
evening a week to the study of good literature; attendance was "voluntary and 
confined to those who could read. The interest was good. 

.Receptions were given during the winter for the young people and children. 
These social evenings seem to have n refining Influence upon them and help to 
cultivate a feeling of attachment for the work. 

Industrial work . — In the sewing department the machine sent last summer Is 
much appreciated. The women of the village and some from a distance come to 
receive Instruction In sewing, and they make their garments on the machine. 
A good many shirts were made for the men/ The machine has also been used 
by the young men in making boat sails, ‘which formerly were hand sewed by 
the women. 

For instruction in cooking, the little kitchen was pressed Into service; it 
was also used os a dispensary, reception, and dining room. 'Eight school girls 
amf five boys hnte been taught to make yeast bread. Thirty-five of the older 
women have also been Instructed, using the kitchen five days In the week, 
Jliese pupils range from 10 to' GO years of age. Where there are suitable 
stoves Instruction Is given in the homes; 1.280 loaves were baked In the eeJy*>l- 
room kitchen. All the flour was furnished by the natives. Cooking In the 
homes is carried on in a much more hygienic manner than in former years. 

Health .— Caring for the sick has Included medical old. teaching the natives 
how to prepare food for those who were 111. ventilating the houses, and fumigat- 
ing the bedding and clothes of those who had Infectious diseases. A commit- 
tee was organized to assist in this work. The response was hearty and the 
work conscientiously performed. This committee put in ventilators where 
needed, brought wood for fuel, oil for *ght, fixed beds that the sick might be 
nioVe comfortable,, supplied food where sickness prevented the father from pro- 
viding, and watched by the bedside through the long wluter nights. , 

Weak stomachs are common. Care In cooking and eating will In time 1 * do 
much to remedy this ailment There Is also much eye trouble, a good deal of 
which can be relieved by the use of proper glasses, better light, and more att< 
tlon to cleanliness. The use of spoiled, fish Is still quite common and is respoi 
ble for souie sickness. 

Sanitation. — This village has fair natural drainage. A few email ditches suf- 
fice to drain the low places. A few places should be filled ip, The wn ter "Sup- 
ply Is taken from the river, which Is wide and deep with some current The 
natives do not stop here long In the summer, nnd the river Is frofeet^ovefr dur- 
ing the winter, so there Is small chance of sickness resulting from t he use of this 
water. A11 refuse not burled Is taken away by the ice in the >T>ring. 
toilets of a temporary charnoter are constructed each winter. The ground 
around each £ouse Is cleared up t>efore winter sets In. 

fntfttttrial Ufe .— The natives are. dependent for their support upon fishing and 
trapping. The fish catch last fall was only about half as much as usual, owing 
to unfavorable weathgr conditions. Trapping was* fair. Fewer pelts were 
secured than last yfcar, but this wms offset by higher price*. A Them * arrthne 
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stores kept by natives. An increasing number obtain a part of their livelihood 
from the reindeer industry. 

£ociol life .— As the families become segregated, each owning its own house, 
there is a perceptible improvement in outward cleunliness and in morals. Petty 
Jealousies and family feuds disappear and cooperation ^mnee instead. The 
village life here has been marked by kindness, patience, and a sincere effort on 
* the part of the people to live fiappily together and work for the common good. 
They often ask for information about the laws governing the country and are 
free to point out wherein they think changes should be made. This is espe- 
cially true with the game laws, which are difficult to adjust so ns to suit 
the conditions here on account of the variations in the'seusons nnd weather 
conditions. and the absolute necessity to secure food by hunting. They still 
recognize their chief, who is now advanced in years, but their affairs are 
adjusted by a body of men chosen by themselves. This plan seems to work 
well. When they are scattered in hunting each of these men is expected to 
preside in the locality where he chooses to hunt and keep careful oversight 
cf the health, morals, and needs of those in his district. 

The intermarriage of families closely related has had the effect of lowering 
the vitality and intellectual life of these people. The rate of infant mortality 
Is very high, some families having lost all their children. One woman informed 
us she had lost 12 children. A few of the families are childless. There are 
some cases of 6pflepsy and Idiocy; the intellectual status of several natives Is 
so low ns to make them semldependent. The scarcity of girls causes some of 
the men to seek wives In other localities. All families in this neighborhood 
are related. , 

No Intoxicating drink nnd but little tobacco is used. The cigarette, once so 
common. Is now kept out of sight nnd but seldom indulged in. 

Reindeer. Tbis section is noted for its line furs, due in part to the exposed 
condition of the country, for trees are scarce nnd the mountains distant. 
Since the fur*benrlng animals are steadily decreasing it would seem tlmt for 
future support the native will be largely dependent on the development of 
the reindeer industry. 

The weather conditions the past year have been .favorable. The sales of 
female deer among the natives have been numerous, But little meat has 
been sold, as there Is no market for It in this part of the country. Good 
* 8kIns for use In making clothing find ready sale In the village. 

The herders, apprentices, and their families number 23. Owners and their 
families number 76, making a total of 99 persons ‘here who are connected 
- directly with the reindeer business. The reindeer herd serves the purpose 
of a savings bank for the native. Here he can invest his moiwy and know It 
Is safe, while the Increase amounts to a good rate of interest. This form of 
Investment Is now very popular here. 

^ ’ ®° me effort been pnf forth the past winter to create a better spirit 

among the natives living near the reindeer herd. A reception was given to the 
herders, apprentices, qyd their families the schoolhonse. This was something 
new and was greatly enjoyed. A supper was served in oiir living rooms, the 
walls of which were decorated with drawings of reindeer and sleds made by 
the boys in school. Two Igloos * were built for shelter at a temporary camp, 
and five log cabins constructed at the new winter quarters. Special effort has 
been made to^have each family live in a separate house All cabins am clean 
v roptoy, and warm. 

******* ***** by most of the village people and the demand' 
& ** rMter.thah the roppiy. Wehave.a watting list of boys who wish 

become apprentices lrrthe reindeer i^ustryy w 
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AHNUA 1 EEPORT 07 THE TOTTED 8TATES PUBLIC 8CHOOL AT ATXA, OH 
OHE 07 THE ALEUTIAH ISLAHD8. 

By Hakbt G. Seller and Mbs. Kathbyn D. Seller, teachers. 

Agriculture. — During the months of April and May the whole community 
devoted n great deal of time to agriculture. We mnda over the community 
garden In the village, sowing carrots turnips, lettuc€*®dishes ( etc. As last 
year we did not have success with our garden In the village, we decided this 
year to try some other locations; so the teachers with 14 men plowed n trnct 
of about 2$ acres, about 7 miles from the village, and planted It with potatoes 
and turnips. The local trader contributed one box of potatoes and a half pound 
of turnip .seed for this garden. The natives have six other gardens In different 
parts of the Island, besides the two mentioned above. As the school now has 
a good large bout, kindly given by the Revenue Cutter Service, we are able to 
ga back and forth to the different gardens without trouble. The reason for 
the scattered gardens Is the fact that this island is nil of volcanic formation, 
and It Is only In spots we can find land fit for planting. All the able-bodied men 
In the village worked hard nnrt faithfully In the work. 

\ Carpentry.— All the men and older boys can use tools. During the year we 
built a one-story building (14 by 10) shingled on the outside, which has been 
put ta good use ns an industrial shop for the school, also a canvas dory. A 
great deal of Improvement has been made in the interior of buildings' in the 
way of 1 inlug same with boards, also making shelves, bedsteads, tables, window 
frames, doors, chairs, etc. The lumber used for the erection of the school 
industrial shop was supplied by t the Bureau of Education. 

Setcing . — Instruction In sewing has been given In schoolrooms, living rooms, 
and hi homes. Since receiving a sewing machine for the school last year, the 
work along this line has been greatly extended. Resides our machine two other 
band machines were brought to the village last fall. Now all of the older girls 
and women of the Village know how to jise the machines. Sewing classes were 
held on Wednesday and Friday afternoons, mad the use of the machine wna 
free to anyone on Saturdays. In the regular classes the following work was 
completed: Fifteen children’s dresses. 20 waists. 10 shirts, 7 hoys’ suits. 10 
aprons, and about 12 pieces of underwear. . There were days for darning, 
mending, nnd crocheting. In which nil took great Interest ; we crocheted 25 school 
Caps, these doing nway with the wearing of handkerchief a among the youn/ter 
generation. All of the material for this work was purchased at the local store 
by the natives, 'With the exception of half a bolt of outing flannel, which tlfe 
school supplied. The use of patterns was greatly appreciated by women, who 
cut out a newspaper pattern for each article made. / 

Cooking . — We emphariaed cleanliness in the preparation of food. All the 
women now make good IRad. which is often baftetf-fft the schoolhouse during 
the winter. Biscuits, griddle cakes, oatmeal, rice, doughnuts, pies; nnd plain 
cookies were nlso made, the women bringing their own Ingredients. The cooking 
of flsh nnd seal meat received special attention. We should like to suggest that 
a -full-sized cooking range be sent, ns the one In present use is breaking down 
under the strain. 

Washing clothes.— Washlngxinys in Atka have become regulnr. nnd we never 
have to reprimand anyone for negligence In this respect. The floors and win- 
dows of homes also receive a good wnshlng once a week. As for bathing, that 
la a routine work for homes on Saturday* Ironing and starching of clothes 
were also taught f . ^ 

\ ' . • * * * ■ s r - , 
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% Housekeeping . — The general condition and appearance of the interior of huts 
are good considering the construction. Within the next year we hope to abolish 
some of the older barabaras and erect small frame houses in place of them. 
The women show that they appreciate clean homes, and, if given the means to 
keep them clean, would, no doubt, prove better housekeepers. 

Weaving . — In the last two years weaving has taken Its place In the instruc- 
tion of the younger generation. Classes In weaving meet twice a week. 

Occupations. — Trapping, Ashing, and basket weaving are the three occupa- 
tlons of the natives. During the winter monthB the men trap foxes and sell 
them at the local store, The catch for the season of 1912-13 was as follows: 


Kind. 

Number. 

Average 

’price 

received. 

Kind. 

Number. 

Average 

price 

received. 

Black 

3 

<30 00 

Cross 



Silver gray 

20 

18 00 

Red 

lo 

62 

<5, 00 
2 75 

Blue ! 

. 1 

77 

8.00 

: White : 

i 

L50 


> 
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The teachers also-sent to„ Seattle nine blue foxes tq be sold for the natives 
through the Bureau of Education. # Fifty pieces of grass weaving were sold, 
averaging $4.13 each. One hundred and thirty-seven dollars and ten cents was 
earned for labor during the year. Game and fish sold by natives in the village 
brought $12.25. The total earnings of the whole community for -the year was 
$1,809.85, which, If divided equally among the total population of 74, gives 
(hem $24.45 per capita. The cost of living'ls 100 per cent higher than at 
8eattle. 1 

Fishing .— The Asp caught in this vicinity are cod, halibut, and -saltoon. 
8almon 1 b very scarce. Cod is plentiful during the summer but ve#y*sfearce dur- 
ing the winter. Halibut is caught only during the summer months. 

Ptarmigan, ducks, and geese are shot occasionally during the winter. Owing • 
to the continuous rains In this location the natives have a hard time drying 
Ash for winter use. It 1 b most discouraging to have the Ash rot on their hnndB 
before it is dried. Salt Ash is put up during the summer montba Hair seal 
and sea lion are caught on the western Islands during the early part of the 
year. On aqpouut of the great distance they have to go the natives 'can ^iot , 
bring much of the meat back to the village, as they have only their small 
bidarkies to travel in. They consider It doing well to bring back nil the skins. 

Health, The general health of the native Improves edch year. It was most 
gratifying to the teachers when Dr. Carter, of the U. S. S. Unalgii , remarked 
this spring that we had the healthiest looking natives west of Kodiak. An 
epidemic of grip and bronchitis broke out In the village during the months of 
May and June. The whole community was down with It, Including the teachers 
and their children. After two weeks of constant^treatment we got it under con- 
trol. Credit is due to Dr. Carter, of the U. S. S ..Unalga, for the medical as- 
sistance tendered. We should like to state that it is due to the instructions 
given teachers by the doctors of the cutters that we are able to treat and care 
for our people. / # 

&0ftttatfoft. — The sanitary conditions have greatly Improved since last year. 
This spring all men in the community, including the local white trader and 
teacher, turned .and worked out our local road tax. . We recovered the roads 
•With clean gravel, cleaned out all the ditches, and had a general clean-up all 
fteougl Uie village. Owing to ^very high tide during the winter, the embank* 
mm% in, front of t^.schooihmKe was washed out The men, accompanied by 
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Lbe teacher, werit to the west -side of tt\e Island and packed driftwood on their 
backs, a matter of 5 miles, to pse In repairing the damage. For all this work, 
which lasted for a period of four weeks, the men did not expect or receive any 
remuneration except the meat previously mentioned. They are always ready 
to make any Improvement the teachers may suggest with reference to the 
school or village. 

Morals . — The morale of the natives are good, in the past the drinking of a ■ 
local liquor had a bad efiteet. In the last two years there has hot been any 
beeva made or drunk on this Island. The moral conditions of this r village are 
ns nearly perfect ns one could expect in a community of natives. 

With the establishment of our own native cooperative s\re we intend to 
inaugurate a school republic and local government for the village in general. 

In closing we* should like to state the natives of Atka fully appreciate the 
benefits of their school and the assistance rendered by the Government to 
help them to rise to a position of self-support and self-respect These natives 
are now beginning to show nn interest in the Government of their country. 
This spring they were just as eager to learn who wnR the new President of the 
United States ns the teachers themselves. Only three short years ago their 
only conception of government was that of a monarch of a foreign country. 
To-day they honor and respect the Stars nnd Stripes, and /look to the Govern- 
ment for protection. The Government will he amply repffWfor erecting the 
school nt Atkn by the self-respecting citizens It Is maklng^Khe natives of 
Atka Island. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC SCHOOL AT 8ELD0VXA, 
IN SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 

» * 

By P. H, Nash, teacher. 




School i cork . — The morning sessions were devoted to reading, blackboard 
writing, arithmetic, and number work, while the afternoon sessions were given 
iip to the industrial work, weaving, sewing, an<\ basket making, varied with 
penmanship and drawing. 

Owing to the fnct thnt most of the children do not hear English spoken at 
home the pronunciation is very difficult for them, so considerable stress was laid 
upon reading and conversational exercises, and, considering the circumstances, 
they are doing remarkably well. All the work given to them In arithmetic and. 
'numbers is, of course, concrete and Is related to their dnily experiences. While 
Alow nt this work the result has been satisfactory. The children have always 
shown great Interest In the drawing and sewing, while basket making and 
weaving being new to them this year they have taken more Interest in that 
than In the other part of the industrial work. 

School republic . — We organised a simple form of self-government in the school. 
The school room was called a city, each desk represented n home, and the aisles 
were the streeta The children elected their mayor, whose duty It was to give 
directions to the three councilmen, who were also chosen by the children. Bach 
councilman had a separate duty to perform. One had charge of the homes and 
streets In the school city ; he selected two deputies, a boy. and a girl, who In- 
spected tha children's head, necks, ears, find clothing. The sAond councllmap 
had charge of the school grounds; his assistants were boys, whose duty It was 
to keep the grounds clean around the school house. In winter they cleared 
away, th# sqpw and kept the walks open; in summer they removed ail litter 
trim tlmgrouadAThethird^ were to 
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raise the flag and see that there was no smoking or chewing of tobacco on the 
school premises, also to see that there was no swearing or disorderly conduct 
The children like this new organization very much indeed. 

Sanitary icork.—' This year more time was devoted to sanitary work. Every 
'Other afternoon a different part of the village was visited; by so doing I could 
make the rounds of the whole village two to three times o week, instructing 
and urging the people to ventilate their houses, scrub their floors, collect the 
garbage in boxes or barrels, bum the rubbish, and throw the tin cans where 
the tide would carry them away. Most of the natives took kindly to these 
suggestions. Practically all washed their clothes and scrubbed their floors 
at least oned a week, when it was not too cold. When spring set in most of 
them cleaned up around their houses and burned the rubbish ; some dug little 
ditches as drains around their cabins. In a little village like this, where there 
are no sanitary regulations, and where cattle, hogs, dogs, and chickens run at 
will over the town, the sanitary problem 1 b a very difficult one. * 

Health .— There has been considerable sickness In the village. Most of It 
consisted of bad colds, coughs, toothache, earache, sore throat and swollen 
glands. There are several cases of trachoma in the village; two of these were 
acute, and hod it not been for the fact that Dr. Schaleben was able to spend 
some time here during the winter treating them, the result might have been 
loss of eyesight. All these cases have received dally treatment ever since, 
according to the doctor’s Instructions, In fact, we make It a point to administer 
all medicines ourselves, so far as possible, either In the schoolhouse or at their 
homes; the native can hardly be relied upon to take medicines as Instructed. 
We have had only three deaths this year. Two were very old men and one 
a middle-age woman. All died of tuberculosis. 

General cfmditlons .— The natives are very law-abiding. If let alone by the 
whites ‘there would be very little. If any, drinking among them. The moral 
condition is In general very good. 

During the winter there is nothing much for the natives to do here, hunt- 
ing and trapping have practically censed in this vicinity. In the Summer the 
natives work at the canneries and on the boats that run up and down Cook 
Inlet, while a great many are employed at the new coal mine Just opened at 
Port Graham. 

In closing, I wish to say that considering the prlmitiveness and. childlike 
nature of the natives, the ignorance and Indifference of many parents as to the 
value of an education for their children ; the poverty of the people, together 
with their lack of foresight to provide for the future; the lack of laws to com- 
pel the children to attend the schools and to enforce sanitary regulations, the 
had influence exerted on the weak, susceptible natives by a certain low, de- 
graded, unscrupulous, and hungry class of whites, always found around native 
villages, the vastness of the rugged territory over which the native races are 
.sprinkled, its inhospitable climate, ita inadequate and costly means of trans- 
porta tion— conslde ring all these difficulties it is indeed wonderful what the 
Bureau of Education is accomplishing for the natives of Alaska. 




REPORT OP OTR UNITED STATES PUBLIC SCHOOL AT 0XTEA. 
By Mies Cassia Patton and Miss Jeannette H. Weight, teachers. 




j^j. Stftwe tfee formal opening of the - school last summer, and ttaongji the 
autumn,^ arranged Jessoi** for Qie native .women abd gfoW In the preparation 
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country. The natives had been accustomed to put up the berries in oil. Not 
muuy of them do so since they have acquired a taste for the canned fruits they 
can get In the stores. Only a few, however, understand the methods of home 
canning; consequently they picked only what they desired fresh for Immediate 
use. We had the women bring the berries to the schoolhouse and taught them 
In groups; they furnished their own jars and sugnr. They seemed much pleased 
us they took liome the product of their Industry. Some of these Jams and 
Jellies, we heard, proved'too tempting to be put uwny to supply the winter table. 

School work , — Throughout the year much attention has been given to prob- 
lems In arithmetic arising out of their daily experiences, such as necessary cal- 
culations in connection Witt . h the handling of their furs. fish, and logs. Much 
* interest and enthusiasm was shown. The men In the evening class were also r 
exceedingly interested In this work in arithmetic. Some snid. “That is just 
what we need.” These evening classes were begun in January and continued 
through April. They consisted largely in thorough drill in the mastery of the 
" three Ra” 

Laundry and. bath . — The laundry and bath have been in constant use. On 
Mondnys, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays the women nnd girls have hnd the use^ 
of the laundry for washing and ironing. Very few used to iron their clothes, 
but since Miss Patton enga'ged a laundress to come and give them special les- 
sons in ironing quite a number take pride in their newly acquired accomplish- 
meut. On Thursdays the bath was used by the men, on Fridays by the woibeu, 
nnd -on Saturdays by the children — by y>e girls in ( the morning and by the**’ 
boys in the afternoon. A large number of ithe children have formed regular 
bathing habits. After persistently repealed reminders they have acquired the 
habit of bringing with them tl^elr own towels, also n change of clothing. 

Treatment of disease . — There has been little illness this yenr in the com- 
munity- There hffve been a few light cases of measles. There was one reported 
case of diphtheria that came here from another village. The doctor had the 
case quarantined when brought here as n precautionary measure, but decided 
later it had not really been diphtheria. The natives have constantly come to 
us for relief for minor ailments. This spring each day at the schoolhouse we 
regularly lined up the anaemic children and«gave them a tonic, One little 
girl of 11 is wasting away with tuberculosis. She likes to come to school, and 
we let her do so because we think she is better off here where our rdbms 
are ventilated. There is no danger of contagion, because a hard and fast 
rule of this school has long been to use papers for the sputum .which are * . 
burned In the stove. \ 

Village sanitation . — When the snows were melted this spring we suggested 
to some natives, whose example we knew would have influence with others, 
that It was a good time to get the cleaning done around thetv houses: They 

accepted the suggestion and achieved excellent results. Sitka may now 
well be proud of the village streets. It Is a pleasure to pass by and note their 
cleanliness nnd order. * 

Recommendation .— We would recommend that as new schools are built and 
old ones remodeled, open-air schoolrooms be provided, since a large percentage 
/ of the death rate among the natives is due to tuberculosis.* - 


•* 
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SECTION 8. REPORTS ON HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


REPORT ON HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE ESKIMO VILLAGES ON THE 

ARCTIC COAST. 

By Emil Krulish, pasaecl assistant surgeon, United States Public-Healtli 

Service. 


t § 

I accompanied the revenue cutter Bear on her annual Arctic cruise and 
made a genernl insi>ectton of the natives ami conditions in the Eskimo villages 
along the coast. Owing to the brevity of the stops at each village, time did" 
not permit me to personally examine each and every native; I uBunll/'had 
time to examine only those who presented themselves for treatment, and thus 
many cases of Incipient tuberculosis and other minor diseases presumably 
escaped my attention. The settlements visited were Kotzebue, Kivnllna, Point * 
Hope, Icy Cape, Wain wright, and Barrow. 

Settlements .— 1 The settlements are necessarily located on the const, for the 
natives derive the greater portion of their livelihood from the sen. The sanitary 
conditions of the premises vary In the different communities. These conditions 
though unsightly and apparently insanitary, are, however, not the direct canw 
of dispose in Alaska. It is In the crowded, overheated, un ventilated,* and in- 
sanitary homes that the principal danger of contagion exists, and where dis- 
eases are usually contracted. 

In those villages in which the premises nre clean, the conditions within the 
homes are more sanitary an* the people healthier; thus I found the natives 
at Point Hope to be in the best condition physically, while at Barrow the num- 
ber diseased was the greatest. 


Natives.—' The Eskimos along the Arctic coast usually have an abundant sup- 
* t> ly. of native foods and furs at their* disposal, and therefore are perhaps in 
better circumstances than other natives of Alaska. While their hdjnes and 
mode of living are below the standard of the whites, they are far ahead of 
the Eskimos of the Siberian <y>nst 

Dwellings.— The Arctic coast is a timberless country; the natives therefore 
depend on driftwood to a large extent for their fuel supply and building ma- 
terial. Coal is plentiful in this section of Alaska, but the mines are inconven- 
iently situated to the villages, and the natives are not prepared at present to 
ntljize this fuel in their homes. Seal oil lamps are also used to some extent 
for heating purposes. * The igloos are usually small In size, which necessarily 
results in overcrowdings and every crevice fchiph might admit air is cnrefully 
' ® ealed during the long, cold winter months In order to maintain k oomfor table 
temperature within. 


Disposal, of refuse . — With two exceptions, the premises in the villages were 
fairly clean and sanitary. During the summer garbage and refuse is thrown 
into the sea, while in winter it accumulates near the igloos and is disposed 
of in the spring. Under the direction of the teacher a general “deaH-up" 
of the village occurs. Tho thoroughness of this procedure is In direct propor- 
tion to the energy and induence of the teachers in the respective villages. 
Kivalina was the only settlement at which I saw privies. Urine is preserved 
vessels and Is used in tanning 'skins; Its use as a substitute for soap is being 
discontinued. The dead arc buried ; formerly the bodies were laid to rest upon 
elevated platform* 

he pAclpal food supply of the, northern section of the coast is 
wttal* seal, and walrus; fish are scarce The meat Is v*U prcetrved In 
'cellar* dug in the perpetually froaen soUl - V ' 
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The natives in the villages in the vicinity of Kotzebue Sound live chiefly on 
dried and smoked salmon; berries are plentiful In this section and constitute 
a portion of the diet. Provisions are kept in caches ui>on elevated platforms. 

Ptarmigan, wild duekR, uud geese are plentiful all along the coast; reindeer 
meat is used to some extent, and sealioll Is consumed la great quantities and 
Is considered a delicacy.' Coffee, tea^ sugar, canned goods, flour, and other 
staples are ‘purchased from the traders for skins. The, women make a sort 
of bread, and sometimes the dough isVried in seal oil, as our doughnuts are 
fried in lard. - \ 

Wafer supply . — The water supply of these settlements is usually melted Ice 
or snow; the wnter Is of good quality. During the summer months shallow 
wells furnish water to the natives in the villages of Kotzebue, Klvalina, and 
Point Hope ^ streams ure utilized In the other villages where they are con- 
venient of access. 

Occupations. — Hunting, fishing, and tcapplng are the principal occupations 
of the men, while the women make all the clothing and footwear for the fam- 
ily, lu addition to performing their household duties. Fur clothing and skin 
boots are worn throughout, the yeur. A large number of the natives are 
engaged In raising reindeer. This Industry should be encouraged, for It not 
only U a profitable business but a healthy occupation. The outdoor life which 
is required of the herders Is. directly responsible for their healthy appearance. 

Climate . — The climate of the Arctic coast is comparatively dry and nnturally 
conducive to health. The summers are short, from two to three months, and 
during this period continual daylight prevails. The* winters are very long and 
cold, with a moderate snowfall ; the ground Is perpetually frozen. 

The climate is an lmportunt factor In the exlstlug health conditions. While 
the cold exerts Its protective influences and prevents the occurrence of infec- 
tions usually resulting* from insanitary premises, on the other hand It is the 
principal predisposing cause in the dissemination of tuberculosis among these 
people, In that it confines them to their Insanitary homes the greater part of 
the year. 

Diseases . — Tuberculosis is the most Important and prevailing disease with 
which these natives are afflicted ; it 1 b present in nil Its various forme and 
stages. The number of cases in each village, ns "further Indicated In this re* 
port, does not, however, represent the actual number of infections. I am 
Justified In presuming that many caseB have escaped my notice from the fact 
that time did not permit me to conduct a thorouglTexa mi nation. 

From reports of Dr. A. J. Watkins,' the surgeon on the Bear for the past 
two years; of Dr. Barbour, formerly at Kotzebue; of the teachers of the 
service,, and from my own observatloris, I would estimate the percentage of 
active tuberculosis among the natives of the Arctic coast to be .etjual to that 
of other sections of Alaska, namely 6 to 9 per cent The greatest number of 
cases actually detected were at Walnwrlght and Barrow. 

While tuberculosis is prevalent eye diseases are vet$ uncommon. But few 
cases of minor eye trouble were treated and not a single c6se of trachoma was 
discovered. A number of cases of " syphilis were seen villages, where there 
is no doubt that the Infection had been Introduced by ^Vhltefn A large number 
of children are mouth breathers, a condition usually due to the presence of 
adenoids in the naso-pharynx. 

, Other diseases which were treated or reported were those due to exposure- 
rheumatism, bronchitis, and pneumonia. Complaints of gastric disturbances 
were frequently met with;, these troubles are due4o the almost exclusive diet 
otfmeats and oils and go the InsuActenOy booked food. Epidemic* Of 
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measles, chicken pox, and infantile paralysis have been reported from different 
villages during the past year. ■ • 

Cautea of diaease.— There Is no doubt tlmt‘ the home life of these natives Is 
responsible for the majority of their diseases. Considering the long winters 
of continual darkness, during which period these people live in small over- 
crowded, overheated, and unventilated quarters, under conditions most 'favor- 
able for the spread of communicable diseases, the number who escape infection 
is really remarkable. 9 

The all-night dances, which are of frequent occurrence in all of the villages 
at which event from 50 to 60 people crowd Into a small space under conditions 
most insanitary, and where singing, dancing, smoking, coughing, and extwtorat- 
•rag prevail during the performance, are also great factors in the dissemination 
of tuberculosis and other communicable diseases. 

Other sources of Infection are the common drinking cups and towels, the 
unclean nursing bottles, two children nursing from the same nipple, several per- 
sons eating out of the same bow) with their fingers, the habit of mothers chew- 
ing food for their infants, the practice of children exchanging gum and candy, 
and of placing pencils into their mouths. All these-comlltlons aud customs re- 
quire to be corrected or abolished before permanent results can reasonably be 
expected. ‘ J 

Rt'cotnmenda tions.^To Improve the general health of the Eskimos of the 
Arctic const it Is necessary to remove and improve the conditions which are 
% responsible for their diseases, undermining their systems, and interfering with 
their earning a livelihood. This may be accomplished by proper education 
isolation, and medication. 

The most urgent demand in this movement is to isolate those who are a con- 
stant menace to others. For this puri>08^ hospitals are necessary. The Wo 
central points at which hospitals should be erected and w here they will serve to 
the. best advantage, In my opinion, are Kotzebue and Barrow. These instltu- 
- tlons should be properly equipped and each have a capacity of at least 15 beds: 
A competent physician and a trained nurse should be attached to each institu- 
tion. The services of a trained nurse are also required ‘for village work at 
* Polnt Ho P® aiMl Wales. Only willing and competent persons, who must neces- 
sarily receive adequate remuneration, should be employed for this work* all 
others ai*e useless and expensive n't ,nny cost. # 

The dances, previously described, ought either to be abolished or conducted 
under more hygienic surroundings. Outdoor sports should be .encouraged, 

' special effort should be put forjh to Improve the home environments, more 
attention and time devoted to teaching hygiene, sanitation, personal cleunlinesd, 
proper preparation of food, and the prevention of the common diseases. No 
teacher, however capable and willing, can perform all these duties droperly 
in addition to the regular work. 




* To improve the homes ia very important, and I am of the opinion that the 
building of expensive frame houses from imported lumber Is a mistake and 
should be discouraged. An effort should be mude to improve the sodjgioos, 
which can be built of the material at hand. . The natives should be advised In 
what manner their present homes may he improved, and whe*e this is Impo* 
Bible erect new buildings. It; would be well if In the future all buildings could 
be erected according to suitable plans and upder the sqpervlslon of some com- 
petent person. 1 * 

Conchwip*.-- When bne compares thd Alaskan Eskimo with his brother of 
Siberia the difference in favor of the, former ia readily apparent, hut there is 
still ^ considerable to .be > docq$pli*hrf these amiable 

and worth-while peopled® completed. / r ^ 
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Dr. A- J. Watkins, of the Public Health Service, detailed as surgeon to the 
revenue cutter Bear , for the past two reasons has been of great assistance to 
me In my inspection bf the various villages. He has taken a special interest in 
the natives, and in spite of the prevailing unfavorable conditions he has always 
been very attentive, painstaking, and careful in diagnosing and treating those 
who applied for relief. - 


REPORT ON HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE NATIVE 'VILLAGES IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN ALASKA. 

By Emil Krclish, passed assistant surgeon. United States Public Health 


In compliance with the request of the Commissioner of Education, I have 
visited the native settlements in southeastern Alaska for the purpose of collect- 
ing as complete a record as possible of the health conditions of the native 
people in this sectiou. 

Number examined.— AW persons in the villages at the time of my visit were 
examined; the number Inspected and utilized as the basis of this report is 
2,494. The native population of this district is approximately 5,200; and the 
reason why the number of examinations was not larger is dfie to the fact that 
the majority of these people are out in camps the greater part of the year. ^ 

Tuberculosis.— The percentage of tuberculosis In the district is approximately 
8 per cent. This includes all forme, and I believe that these figures are as 
accurate for all practical purposes as can be obtained under the difficulties 
existing in connection with the routine of inspection. The percentage of^lnfee- 
tlon is a matter of statistics; a difference of 1 or 2 per cent is really imma- 
terial. We know the disease exists, and the number of cases will surely increase 
UDiess prompt add active measures are taken tp suppress it*. 

The figures given in this report indicate the actual number of active 'tubercu- 
lar infections and do not include the tubercular predispositions; those weakly 
constituted and susceptible to 'infection, and who will, no doubt, acquire the 
disease in the future. In -some reports on this subject theses cases were evi- ^ 
dently reported as actual cases of tuberculosis, and this erroneous classification 
no doubt accounts for the apparent discrepancies in some of them. 

Considering the overcrowded nnd Insanitary conditions prevailing in the 
majority of the native homes harboring tubercular cases, one wotfld expect to 
find a higher percentage of Infection, but fortunately after the disease is firmly 
established the progress of It Is usually very rapid, and death thus removes the 
focus of coutagion And diminishes the liability of spreading the Infection. 

This applies especially to the women, in whom frequently the disease develops 
subsequent to the birth of the first child. Each succeeding pregnancy weakens 
them until they succumb^ to the disease. T have seen several womeu In The 
last stages of tuberculosis, wh^w^re about to become mothers. That tubercu- 
lar girls should remain^ single Is therefore obvious. 

Adenoids and tonsils . — Throat affection^ are very common among the young 
I>eople. Approximately 20 per cent of the children under 20 years of age have 
adenoids and tonsils requiring surgical attention. When this is neglected It 
predisposes the Individual to tuberculosis; diphtheria, and other throat Infec- 
tions, Impairs the hearing; Wards the mental development, and results in ~ 
deformities of the Jaws, mouth, teeth, and palate. The effects of adenoids and 
diseased tonsils are manifested in every native settlement. * - ' 


Syphilis .— The number of cases of syphilis In the distrtet Is difficult to deter*, 
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’ dtoewet. — Bye diseases are very common in poathraatern Alaska. Over 

10 per cent of the natives examined showed evidence of having had eye trouble 
* at some time The majority of the blindness and partial loss of virion might 
have been prevented by proper treatment in the early stages of the disease. In 
every village there are a number of eye cases demanding Immediate surgical 
attention. Some are totally blind from cataracts the sight in these helpless 
individuals^an be restored by surgical treatment, but without the necessary 
~ hospital facilities any attempt would be inadvisable. 

Rheumatism .—' The large number of rheumatic, cases Is due to the damp 
climate or southeastern Alaska ; the rainfall In this section Is exceedingly • 
heavy, and the frequent exposure in wet clothing and footwear is responsible 
for these cases. . 

. Hospitals . — Well -equipped hospitals are absolqtely essential for the proper 

care of both medical and surgical cases, and without these institutions it is 
impossible to obtain the desired results. The treatment of natives in' the 
majority of the homes is hopeless, ^discouraging, and a waste of time and labor, 
although physicians Jn the service are frequently compelled to perform surgical 
operations In homes and schoolrooms on cases where prompt attention is im- 
perative. I question whether we are justified in subjecting these patients to 
the failures and dangers which are liable to occur when operating without 
+ - *'** proper facilities and assistants. , - 

The -natives themselves realize the necessity for hospitals, and some have 
remonstrated against these frequent Inspections by the Government/ which 
they naturally consider farcical because no action has been taken to relieve the 
situation. At one of the villages In southeastern Alaska I was reminded th&t 
•1 wfis the sixth Government doctor to Inspect the settlement and submit a report 
to the Washington authorities. 

1 am heartily in favor at establishing these hospitals, for without them the 
work of the physicians Is difficult and^disoouragiug and If the erection of these 
institutions is Impossible I believe that the, medical work may as well be lim- 
ited to the teachers and nurses 

At present the St Ann's Hospital in Jun&au is the only equipped institution 
in this section available for natives, and the quarters assigned to these cases 
are not very desirable. Formerly, when the Government hospital was In 
. . operation, natives were admitted Into ihe hospital for treatment for 50 cents a 
Aa while now 'they are compelled to pay $2.25 a dny for inferior nccommoda- 

tlons. The discontinuance of the Government Institution has advanced this hos- 
pital relief beyond the mean^of the native^ for where 'previously many availed 
/ themselves of the facilities provided by theGovemment, only a very few seek relief 
under the present system. The Government* hospital was Increasing in popu- 
larity and fayor, andslnceh has been’ abolished the natives Appreciate their loss. 

• The locations tor the proposed hospitals |n southeastern Alaska depend upou 
\fre situation of the settlements and 'the trttplportation facilities afforded to 
each community. I believe that one Institution should be located on the west 
coast Prince of Wales Island, either at Klawock or Hydaburg. The locatioh 
.of the other hospital depends on whether It Is proposed to establish' one large 
institution or. two smaller ones; I am in favor of the latter,^ r two hospitals 
are really needed and they would materially Increase the amount, of relief ren- 
dered. A Jbospltel at Juneau would serve tl}e people of Klukwan, Haines, 
Skagway, Juneau, Douglas, Yakutat, Hoonah, Kfelisnoo, and Sitka; while one 
Jgcated at Ketchikan, another natlve tenter, would afford* relief to the natives 
of Wran^ll^ Petersburgi Ketchikan. Saxman. Metlakabtla, Kaaaan, Lorlng, and 

frosn til oMtkHM of the district, either by the mrolsf line of -pemaager ‘bcsta or' 
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by means of the Individual gas boats, several of which are available In every 
community. These hospitals can have a capacity of 15 beds, and the physician 
In charge should devote his entlre'tlme to the native work!! 

Tuberculoid sanitarium , — Tq. suppress the ravages of tuberculosis there is 
but one course to follow, and that Is the removal of the Infected cases from the 
homes to an Institution adapted to r the care of such persons* The occasional 
dispensing of cough mixtures to these patients In tfielr homes Is unscientific and 
worthless. , . -* 

After carefully, considering all the requirements, I believe t^££~44ie_i^ost de- 
sirable location fdr the establishment of a tuberculosis camp for the natives of 
southeastern Alaska Is In the Chllcat Valley, between Haines and Klukwan. 
Sujierintendent Beattie and I looked over this field on our recent trip to 
Klukwan t and we have selected three Bites several miles apart in the drier 
section of the valley, any one of which v^ould tie suitable for the sanitarium. 
There Is but one objection to these locations, however/ and that is their distance 
from Halhes. the polut which would necessarily be the base of supplies, and the 
direction from which the majority of the patients would arrive. Th€ climate in 
the Immediate vicinity of Haines Is not quite as dry as In the upper valley, but 
this slight difference Is really immaterial and will not affect the results* 

The san^ Institution can also be used for those predisposed to. the disease, 
and thus act as n pifcveutorium. A school can be operated In connection with" 
this preventorium for those of school age who are able to attend. 

Conclusion.— To improve conditions in general In these native settlements it 
Is necessary for them to\abolish the communal homes which are now housing 
two to six families; to maintain the premises and homes more sanitary; to 
substitute sanitary privies for the present systedi of disposal of human excreta; 
to strictly enforce the law prohibiting the sale of liquor to natives; and to en- 
courage gardening In order to supply the people with a more liberal vegetable 
diet In the schools the teaching of the essentials ef hygiene and sanitation 
is mosf important 

Fbr the details of the conditions In the villages In soothes stern Alaska I 
respectfully refer you to the report of Dr. M. H. Foster, dated August 30, 1011. 

The following table summarises the Information secured by me with regard 
to the prevalence of disease In the native villages in southeastern Alaska : 
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MEDICAL WORK BY TEACHERS. 


The following letter Indicates the action which, In the absence of a physicist), 
teachers most sometimes take In order to check outbreaks of disease: 

Kenai, Alaska . - Octo her ^5, 191$. 

Mr. W. T. Lopp, 

, Chief of the Alaska Division , Bureau of Education , 

Colman Building, Seattle , Wash , 

/ Deab M* Lopp: We wish to Inform yon that an epidemic of measles exists 
here at the present time. Up to date we have 132 cases. We have quarantined 
nearly every hotfse In the village. We formed Dr. Sclialeben of the epi- 
demic and that we were nearly out of all medicines. We hope to secure relief 
from him soon. We are sure that this large number of cases would not hnve' 1 
occurred had some of the whites and ** near whites ” kept the quarantine. As 
nearly all of our natives are sick with the measles, and some of them very 
seriously, In pftJer to keep a strict (fuarantine and to enforce the same we were 
forced to place guards and to have them patrol the village, two at night nmi 
two In the daytime. In many of the houses all the natives are sick and help- 
less, hence the guards are supplying them with wood and water and such other 
.aid as they might require from time to time. We visit the sick every day, and 
in serious cases often twice and three times. The serious 'cases are compli- 
cated with pneumonia and bronchitis, especially among the grown-up natives. 

We have used Aip all our allowances for destitution and domestic science to 
-relieve the'suffering and to give them the necessary food to live on. Nearly 
all the natives / n re out of money, owing to the saloon having been open this 
fall, and with this epidemic on they are unable to jset moose meat. However. 
Mr. Kuppler has gone out to the hills to get moose meat fdr them, so that they 
might have some relief. 

In treating the sick we have followed the Instructions of Drs. Krulish and 
Neuman, &b given in the Medical Handbook for the Alaska School Service. 
We find this book invaluable. 

Up to the present we have had no deaths. Although there are three m* 
four patients in a very critical condition, we. have fnltlwhnt we can pull them 
safely through; The weather has been roost unfa vora^fe. ^violent snowstorms 
and rain* nearly every day. This makes it hard to keep the native houses 
comfortably warm, as the sickness demands. 

We have closed the school, the church Is closed, and there are no puhlle 
gatherings or dances. . 

We are dptng everything in our power to keep the measles from spreading 
to the other villages on the inlet, and we trust that our efforts in this direction 
will prove successful. It Is the whites and “Tiegr whites ** that we can not 
control, owing to the conditions prevailing here. 

Will >ou kindly let us know what provision is made for the payment of the 
, guards whom we t hired, as per Dr. Krullsb's instructions In his medical hand- 
book f We have no authorization to cover this, and as the situation would»not 
admit of our waiting for further Instructions from Dr. Scholeben, we fti* 
lowed those in the medical handbook faithfully. It was Imperative to have 
guards, as the lawless element of the whites were willfully trying to spread the 
disease. I 

Respectfully, 

Willi Etta El Kupfleb, 

* Alice M. Dolan, 

( Teachers. 

SECTION 4. — 6BECIAL REPORTS: THE HYDABURG COLONY, 


By Obables W. Hawkmwohth, teacher, in charge. 

+ « 

4 3 ^ Tfr second year of the Hydaburg settlement has been even more* satisfactory 
& than tit -first Y Foremost among the'succesaes has been that of the Hydaburg 
T rad 5 ft g JOo. this company was organised many, natives were chary of 

L tnrcMhf jfcs 'stbre‘. t* 'b* manage^ and 'dlrktaj^ 
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i Hoopla In both Kltnquan and Howkan various natives had owned stores and 
for a time ,had carried on quite a business, but without exception every one 
had failed. It was only upon the assurance that the Bureau of Education 
would oversee the accounts and attend to the bookkeeping that the natives were 
willing to bpy shares in tho Hydaburg Trading Co. 

Mr. Sinclair, of the Seattle office, fixed the Trading Co.’s credit with the 
wholesale houses in Seattle and attended to the buying. In a short time 
confidence iiwthe store begau to grow among the people. The capital stocka 
at the beginning of 'the business was placed at $5,000, but previous to the 
closing of the books, November 30. 1012, before it was known what the earn- 
ings of the company lmd been, men. women, and children came to the secretary 
jind bought every remaining share of the capital stock. In marking the goods 
our manager fixed his prices to correspond with those current In neighboring 
stores. When the directors looked over the figures of the year’s business they 
voted to declare a dividend of 50 i>er cent on the investment. 

The night when al! the people of Hydaburg gathered in the schoolhouse to 
listen to the statement of the year’s business and to fiear the exact figures 

their money had earned will long be remembered. It was the first occasion, 

of Its kind in the history of Alaska and showed that what had been accom- 
plished in one village could also be accomplished in another if the people 

would pull together.. The only regret I heard expressed was that during the 
HO years that missionaries and teachers had been among them no one had 
ever showed them how to cooperate and save the earnings on the money they 
spent during the year. 

Since the original stock hud beeu sold out the stockholders at once voted to 
increase the capital stock to $15,000, which wojild provide funds for the estab- 
lishment of the flsh business we hoped to get started as soon as we were in a 
iwsition to handle so large an enterprise. « 

The work of the store has been fairly simple when compared with that of the 
sawmill. The natives of southeast Alaska have long seen how sawmills* have 
been run and how many times they are abandoned after n few years’ work. 
Many believed they would make no money by investing their funds In a saw- 
mill. though all were certain one was needed to build up the -new town. It was 
h&r^ to get money to put the mill on a sound financial basis; in fact the mill 
has never had sufficient funds with which to work. It was understood when 
the sawmill started that It was to be run and managed by the people them- 
selves, for we were'lnfonned that there were some qualified millmen among our 
own people. Running a sawmill requires farsighted wisdom as well as an 
intimate knowledge of .men and machinery. Persons possessing these qualifi- 
cations are not very numerous in the white settlements in Alaska— they* are 
still scarcer among .our native people. Upon closing the lumber company’s 
accounts we found the mill had gone behind $69.45. 

During our first year the Hydaburg people voted for and elected their mayor 
and councilman from among the older men, who had not learned to accept the 
criticisms which come to any officeholder the world over. Therefore when the 
day for the next annual election Arrived,* these first directors requested the 
voters to elect only young men for office. * 

Our local preacher was elected mayor; all the new councllmen had attended 
either the Kllnquan or the Howkan schools. This council early went on record; 
to the effect that all the business of the town should be transacted In the Eng- 
lish language; thjs was decidedly a radical step, as practically al^ qf the con*. 
yersation aboht town had been carrted on in the native tepgner 

ho building^ of n>stde- 

Y wua’- empty, but the young men had 
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money in their pockets from the season’s fishing and they wanted a good* time. 
The girls planned a basket social. Now, basket socials here are quite different 
from those we have all known in country towns in the States. Here the baskets 
are of water-pail Blze and contain a full meal. The proceeds of the social were 
used in buying nails for use in building the sidewalk. From the 63 baskets 
sold, |290 was realized. The labor was performed without charge. 

The work lasted three weeks, and the total amount each man had given was 
summed up in public meeting for the benefit of all. The walk Is 10 feet wide 
and 8,400 feet long, and includes a bridge across the salmon stream which runs 
through the center of the town. This sidewalk has been called the best one In 
southeast Alaska. ^ J ' 

The deliberations of the'people in regard to the work of the village partake 
of the nature of a town meeting. Each man'.feels free to express M* views 
at length, after repeating whHtJbns been said b£ a previous speaker. The Ideu 
of listening to. a statement aiid t^ien voting upon it is slowly being understood. 
The young men like the new \vnj v , but the older ones feel that even though It 
does take three nights ty discuss \\ proposition, every man has a chance to. 
exhauBt his stored-up oratory, which ’must find expression at such times. 

Early in the first year at Hydaburg the men. working together in public *. 
enterprise,, built a float of five big sprude logs, which they anchored off shofe 
In front of the sawmill as a landing pi ace 'for all small boats. Then they hfid 
to. row ashore In a skiff. The mail reaches' ,us on Monday nights from Jktfzer. 

• and gets here between 10 p. m. and 1 a. m. \ In all kinds of weather’ we had . 
to row out and bring the mail man ashore. Tjie freight steamer could never ’ 
; conle near the float on account of the shallow Water..., -We ’had to go out with. 
gas boats and bring the freight ashore. We all wanted a dock, but the fishing 
season was fast approaching when the spring salmon would run, and It seemed / 
as though we would not be nWe to get It this year. However, Mr. Beattie made 
an extra Inducement, and Mr. Welgle, of the Forest Service, gave thb town 
free use of logs for the sidewalk * If the people would finish the dock before 
the fishing season of 1913 began. Again the whole town got together and built 
the wb^rf we now use, which is x 442 feet long and has a front of 55 feet. Such 
large undertakings are easily finished’ vyhen the people work together. 

With regard to the health of the town It will be of Interest to note that no * 
one has died In Hydaburg from disease contracted here. We have had some 
sickness, and.^rjtlgg, of Sulzer, has helped Mrs. Hnwkesworth considerably J 
, in handling theElffarem cases. - Our regular school work during the year pro- 
gressed with interest and vigor! Among the incentives we Introduced wbb that 
of taking the parents into partnership With the teachers In promoting interest. 

| Twi$e a month it was our custom to hold a review of the subjects studied. 

| At those times the parents would visit the school, listening to their children’s 

1 work, and, when so disposed, asking .questions. The cooking classes, after 
their regular lessons were over, often served the products of their art to the 
•male members of the school. 


A real hunger for business trailing came among our young people when the 
rtore was established a year ago last fall. The teacher took a special coarse 
In modern business methods during the quiet months of July and .August, and 
waa ready to impart these methods to the class of 11 young men who started 
tfl jott before Thanksgiving, in all of my teaching in Alaska I have never 
wm so great an interest expressed as by that class of eleven. We met from 
|;^ fiJ0 to 9*80 on the only three available nights in the week, Monday, Thursday, 

- raday. AJmost wlthont exception, when the hour tor closing arrived, 
different^ members of the class wanted to stay longer, Alask ans are easily 
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interested in any subject that has a practical bearing upon life as it is lived 
to-day. 

It would be difficult to find any people more loyal to law, when they once 
understand that law, than the natives with whom we labor. But they see 
so much Indifference to law and direct violation of it on the part of cannery 
crews In the summer time thut they often wonder what has become, of the 
power behind the liiw and why violators of it are not punished. 

Situated as we are, it is hard to bring legal questions before the already 
appointed Judges either at Sulzer or Craig. I see no reason why we could not 
establish at Ilydaburg a local court with one of our best educated and trained 
men jts commissioner. As long as he was coached on legal question* by the 
bureau's representative and had the district court behind him. he- would 
\ye able to settle many disputes right here at home. Naturally; all of us want 
to have every difficulty settled In friendly ways, but in*our prB^nt stage of 
development there are bound to be some questions that can not he settled 
otherwise than by t tie strong arip of the law. 

We now have under construction the finest school building in Alaska, where 
we can apply the school city idea of self-government We are to have the 
equipment for training the girls into model home builders and the boys into 
self-reliant industrial workers, who not only will- oViginate ideas, but also 
publish a paper telling othecs of their scheme of life. We have the coopera- 
tive system of business that has already made wealthy communities out of 
poor families dn England and reduced the cost of living for scores of working 
I>eople in New York, New England, and iu the Pacific northwest. With the 
rapacity for leadership that our people have shown. in other directions I want, 
to see a local court established for their benefit. 


METLAKAHTLA. 

In 1857 Mr. William Duncan, of Yorkshire, England, was sent by 
the Church Missionary Society of London, England, as a lay mis- 
sionary t to the Tsimsean tribe of natives in the vicinity of Fort . 
Simpsoii, British ' Columbia. Through his efforts this tribe was, in 
course of ^tinje; raised from its primitive condition. 

Disagp£efhent with the bishop of the Church of England, who had 
been* sent to preside over the religious activities of^the colony, qlso 
troubles wfrth the Canadian Government regarding the ownership of 
land, causAJ the natives under Mr. Duncan’s guidance to consider the 
question otf migrating from British Columbia into Alaska. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Duncan visited Washington, where he conferred with the 
Pr&i(Jent, with the Secretary of the Interior, and with other officials 
regarding the proposed migration, ^he result of Mr. Duncan’s visit 
, to Washington was that in 1887 the colony moved from British 
Columbia to Annette Island, in Alaska. ' 

Congress in the fifteenth section of the act approved M&rch 8; 1891 
(26 Stat., 1101), provided that — 

Until otherwise provided by law, the body of lands known aa Annette Islands, 

. sltnated in the Alexander Archipelago In southeastern Alaska; op the north aide; 
^ ^ *a r - • itlcmfor; 
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the use of the Metis kahtla Indians, and those people known as Metlakahtlune, 
who bave*rfently emigrated from British Columbia to Alaska, and such other 
Alaskan natives as may join them, to be held and used by them In common, 
under such rules and regulations and subject to such restrictions as may be 
prescribed from time to time by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Upon the reservation thus provided the settlement, grew and pros- 
pered. In a statement to the Commissioner of Education', March 21, 
1898, contained in Senate Document No. 275, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
second session, Mr. Duncan thus describes, the establishment of indus- 
tries in Metlakahtla and his plans f6r the future: 



On migrating from British Columbia to Alaska In 1887 we had to forfeit all 
the Industrial plant we had raided at old Metlakahtla. This so much reduced 
• my means that I could not start afresh on any large scale without cal I lug to 
my friends in America for help. As soon as my plans and needs were known 
several Christian philanthropists in sympathy with. the Indians Immediately 
responded to the call and the sum of about $11,000 was subscribed, and" with 
this sum and my own means the Metlakahtla Industrial Co. was incorporated. 

natives have taken shares In the company, and now. after seven years of 
hard labor, we have a paid-up capital of about $64,000, of wjitch the natives own 
about $3,000. * 

The industries 1 have already named are a salmon cannery, with a capacity 
for packing 20,000 cans of salmon a year; a sawmill, which can cut 10,000 f^et 
- of lumber per day; end a general store, which disposes of about $20,000 worth 
of goods each. year. The Indians are the employees in all the 'work, and we 
hope at no distant day they will be sole proprietors of the whole Industrial r 
plant To reach this they have only to purchase the $11,000 of stock from our 
American friends. My share of the stock, which Is $40,000, is virtually theirs 
already, for not only while I live but after my death fi will be used carry 
on church, school, and medical work ’for the settlement and if the businesses 
are* successfully conducts' win yield u further sum which can be spent lu 
extending the Industrial plant. All that the natives now need and crave for 
from the Government is a secure tenure of their island home, Qitizenship, and 
their town incorporated as a municipality. 

The game document also contains Mr. Duncan’s statement Regard - 
r ing Government aid received by him toward the support of the school 
at Metlakahtla : * 

BV>r the current expenses of our school work we received grants from the 
United States Government for several years, namely, from 1888 to 1804, in- 
j elusive, amounting. In all, to $12,710. For the flfkt four df- these. years the 

I yearly grants averaged $2,600, and the latter three years the average grant was 

j _ $840. The reports transmitted to the educational department yearly will show 

*b® earner years, In addition to the day school, we had a training and 
^rdlng school, but when the grants were reduced only the day school was j 
carried on. During the last three years, in common with otf^r contract schools ■ 

X la JUaska, grants In aid have been discontinued to us, bu^e carry on the day 
school as heretofore, the expense being borne, as all, ether expenses of the 
- mliwlpn ar< out of funds derived from my shades id the Metlakahtla Indub* 
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pressed with the necessity for better educational facilities than those 
existing in Metlakahtla. Numerous letters and petitions were re- 
ceived by the Commissioner of Education from the Metlakahtlans 
asking for the establishment in their village of a United States pub- 
lic school under the management of the Bureau of Education. The 
Commissioner of Education, not being thoroughly convinced of the 
wisdom of .placing a United States public school in this unique set- 
tlement, and lacking the necessary funds, .deferred bringing the 
matter to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior. 

THe cogency of th$ petitions which continued to come from the 
mtives of Metlakahtla, the recommendations of the chief of the 
Alaska division and of the superintendent of schools in southeastern 
Alaska, also the visits of th$ governor of Alaska and of the Com- 
missioner of Education to Metlakahtla, finally resulted in a request 
to the Secretary of the Interior for authority to establish a United 
States public school ‘in Metlakahtla. The request was granted, and 
the school was opened during November, 1913. The Metlakahtlans 
showed their appreciation of the school by placing at the disposal of 
the Bureau of Education a large hall in which the sessions of the 
school can be held until funds are secured for the erection of a suit- 
able school building, by providing a residence f ot the teacher, arid 
by contributing $250 toward the teacher’s salary. 

The following extracts from the letters of Charles D. Jones, teacher 
of the United States public school at Metlakahtla, to the Bureau of 
Education describe hiB reception by the Metlakahtlans and shaw the 
real, gratitude of the Metlakahtlais for Mr. Duncan’s services. • 

Mto.akahtla, Alaska, November 27, 1913. 

We landed here about noon November 17. In all my life I bave never met 
with so many surprises as In the time since then. s 
When we arrived at Metlakahtla we were greeted at the dock by all the 
natives of the village and escorted by the leaders to a ^ell-spread table 'at 
Councilman Calvert’s home. Unfortunately we had dined ou the boat Just 
before landing and could not partake of their well-meant hospitality. They 
were equal to the occasion, however, and suggested, that we walk attout the 
village until we had worked up an appetite. This we did and enjoyed both 
the walk and the postponed dinner. Near the end of our walk we* stopped at 
the hall which the town had turned over to us for pchool purposes. Here we 
were given, unexpectedly, an Informal reception by some of the members of 
v the town council. The most interesting and touching part of this Impromptu^ 
affair was a song of victory led by two of the councllmen of the Ifelmpsean 
Tribe, Adolphus Calvert and Sydney Cumpbell. 'Mr. Campbell Introduced this 
song. by telling how he msd a small company of old men had chanted a very 
*an<Sent and solemn dlrgjR some three years before, on Mr. Lopp’s first visit 
w to Metlakahtla* He* said they were heartbroken on that occasion because Mr. 
Lopp could give them no definite promise that the Government would give 
them & public school. Now, he sald r they all felt, like shouting for Joy ? so 


^ . they would sing the old Tslmpsean victory; song in, appreciation at this gnat 
of the Ualted State? pottle aclu»f ttr their mlflat. 
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In the evening we were taken to the other public hall, built and supported 
entirely by the natives. Here we were privileged to listen to some very 
pathetic and most excellent . addresses. Among the speakers were Simon 
Dalton, Edward Benson, Mark Hamilton, Sydney Campbell, Edward Mather, 
Adolphus Calvert, Edmond Verney, Frank Allen, and Edward Marsden, of 
SaxmaiL These speakers showed themselves to be. aboriginal giants In strength 
of poise, choice imagery, and forensic ability: Strange to say, there was 

absolutely no trace of Invective in their discourses, as might have been ex- 
pected. On the other hand, their speeches were full of gratitude for the 
service done them by their old leader and famous missionary, William Duncan. 
Each address ended In an earnest prayer that the opportunity for educational 
advantages, such as the other natives of Alaska are given by this Government, 
be not denied them because they happen to live on Annette Island and have 
been under the tutelage of thlB noted man. It was Interesting to me, and It 
surprised me not a little, to hear these men make such practical statements 
of their condition and what they believed the Governments could do for them. 
The speech making began about 7 in the evening and closed at about 11, after, 
which there was muBlc, and the young ladles served sandwiches, cake, and 
^ co^ee, and another hour passed pleasantly while we became acquainted. 

While this delightful program was going on, several of the young men were 
busy over at the other ball setting up the deBks and preparing the bulldlpg for 
the opening of school on the morrow. When we arrived on the scene the next 
morning the room whs packed with pupils waiting to be- enrolled. At the 
present time we have 89 day pupils and 27 night students enrolled, and more 
* wU1 be entering as soon as the school Is capable of receiving them. We are not 
.able to seat a third of the pupils at desks, so they are sitting around the room 
on chairs, benches, and boxes. We are waiting until we can get more desks 
from Seattle. 

It is In order to say here that between 40 and 50 children are - attending 
schools in the States, so I understand, gnd'the expense of their transportation 
has fallen upon their parents. I have been Informed that each of these children 
costs the Government about $200. 

Another striking feature of the conditions here is that all my advanced 
'pupils, have received- their education elsewhere, while those educated wholly 
at Mr. Duncan’s -school fall below the fourth grade. He has probably about 20 
under bis instruction at the present time. 

~On Thursday evening we attended a basket social. To see the tables full of 
beautifully trlifimed baskets and the well-lighted hall full of nicely dressed 
people was a sight worth seeing. This social was held for the purpose of 
securing the Bhlance of the $250 they had pledged toward the salary of the 
teacher. In addition they repapered and completely furnished a four-room 
cottrfge for us to live In, and took upon themselves the task of making all 
repairs to the house and schbol building, also of furnishing, light and fuel for 
both. One of the delightful things about it is that they h^ve done it all so 
cheerfully. $Every day a member of the echool board drops in f*> see If there is 
anything we need. 

Metlaxahtla, Alaska, January 8, 1914. 

We are holding two sessions in the day school of three and one-half hours 
eac^. We begin at 9 o’clock and close at 5. o’clock. There are 120 enrolled In 
A® day echool and the night school stands about the -same as when you left 
A*wftge attendance* about 110 in the drfy school We hold night school three 
^nights out, ofjt^e, wbedt. . I don't know how lqpg we can stand the pressure. J 
We a re" looking for an assistant teacher on every boat 
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tNo. I. Education billof 1906 for England and W’alcs os It passed the House of Commons. Anna T. Smiti^, 
fNo. 2. German views of American education, with particular reference to- Industrial development. 
Willi&m N. Hailmann. 

•Nos 3. State school systems: Legislation and Judicial decision relating to public edumtlon, Oct. 1, 1904, 
10 Oct. 1, 1906. Edward C. ElHott. 15 eta. 


fNo. 1. The continuation school in the United States. Arthur J. Jones. 
tNo. 2. Agricultural education, including nature study and school gardens. James R. Jewell. 
fNo. 3. The auxiliary schools of Germany. Six lectures by B. Maennel. • 

fNo. 4. The elimination of pupils from school. Edward L. Thorndike. 


1908. 

fNo. 1. On the training of persons to teach agriculture in the public schools. Liberty H. Bailey. 

•N®. 2. List of publications of the United States Dureau of Education 1867-1907. l^cts. 

•No. 3. Bibliography of education for 1907. Jamos Ingersol l Wyer, Jr., and Martha L. Phelps. lOcta. 
tNo. 4. Music education in the United Strftes; schools and' departments of music. Arthur L. Manchester. 
# *No. 5. Education in Formosa. Julean H. Arnold. 10 ct^. 

♦No. ft. The apprenticeship system in Its relation dT Industrial education. Carroll D. Wright. 15 eta. 
•No. 7. State school systems: II. Legislation and* Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct. 1, 
. 1906, to Oct. 1, 1908. Edward C. Elliott. 30 eta. \ 

•No. 8. Statistics of State universities and other Institutions of higher education partially supported by the 
State, 1907-8. 5 ct#. 

1906. 

•No. 1. Facilities for study and research In the offices of the United States Government in Washington. 
Arthur T. Hadley. iOcts. • 

•No. 2. Admission of Chinese students to American colleges. John Fryer. 25 els. 

•No. 3. Daily meals of school children. '‘Caroline L. Hunt. 10 eta. 

fNo. 4. The teaching staff of secondary schools in the United States; amount of education, length of expe- 
rience, salaries. Edward L. Thorndike. 

No. 5. Statistics of public, socioty, and school libraries in 1905. 

•No. 6. Instruction in the flnfe and manual arts in the United States. A statistical monograph. Henry 
T. Bailey. 15 cts. * 

No* 7. Index to. the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1807-1607. 

•No. 8, A teacher's professional library. Classified list of 100 titles. 5 cts. 

•No. 9. Bibliography ofeducatton for 1908-9., 10 cts. 

No. 10. Education for efficiency in railroad sendee. J. Shirley Eaton. 

•No. 11. Statistics of State universities and o(her institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1908-6. 5 cts. 

1610. 

•No. 1. The movement for reform in the teaching of religion in the public schools of Saxony. Arley B. 
Show. 6 cts. 1 

. No. % State school systems: in. UgbleUocAnd Judicial decisions relating to public education, Get. 1. 

1908, to Oct. 1, 1909. Edward C. Elliott. 
tNo. a. List of publications of the United Staffs Bureau of Education, 1867-1910. 

•No. 4 . The biological stations of Europe. Charles A. Kofoid. 50 ota. 
tNo. &. Atterioan echoolhoosea. Fletcher B. Dressier. „ 

tNo. & Statistics of Stats universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
theStat* 1909-10. r - ' . -'C.*. 
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Bibliography of science trachlng. 6 cts. - 

Opportunism for'graduate.tudy i* agricult ure In the United Statea, A. C. Monahan. bcU 
Agendas for* the Improvement of teachers to service. William C. Ruediger. 16 c te. 

Report of the commission appointed to study the system of education in the public school* of 
Baltimore. 10 cts. * ' 

A$e and erode censyp of schools and colleges. George D. Stray er. 10 cts. * 

Graduate work in mathematics In universities and in other institutions or 1 ike grade in the United 
States. Sets. 

UndaferaduaW work in mathematics in colleges and universities. 

Examinations in mathematics, other than those set by the teacher for his own class**. 
Mathematic# in the technological schools of collegiate grade fn the United flmtfe 
f * Bibliography <ff Education for 1909-10. 

Bibliography of ohfed study for the years 1908-9. 

Training of teach ersVof elementary and secondary' mathematics. 

Mathematics in the alamentary schools of the United Statee. 15 cts. 

Phjvision ^exceptional children in the public schools, j. n. Van Sickle, Lightner Winner 
and I^onard P. Ayres, 10 cts. 

Educational system of China as recently recops true ted. Harry E. K.iag. 15 cU. 

Mathematics In the public and private secondary schools of the United Stutw. 

List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, October. J9ll. 

Teachers' certificates issued under general State laws and regulations. Harlan Updegmtf 20 cu 
Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partial lv sunnorted bv 
the State, 1910-11, ' 11 ■ 


•Nal. A course of study for the preparation of rural-school teachers.* Krod MmchJwaud W. J Cralir ficts 
fNa 2. Mathematics at West Point and Annapolis. 

•No. 8. Report of committee on uniform records and reports. 5 cts. 

•Na 4. Mathematics In technical secondary schools In the United States. 5 cla. 

♦Na 5. A study of expenses of city school systems. Harlan UpdegrnfT. loots. • 

•Na 6. Agricultural education in secondary schools.* 10 cts. 

•Na7. Educational status of nursing, M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 cts. 

♦Na 8. Peace day. Fannie Fern Andrews. Sets. [ Later publication, i«i:t. No 12.1 
♦Na 9. Country schools for city boys, William 8, Myere, 10 cU. 
fNa 10. Bibliography of education in agriculture and borne economics. 
fNa ll.^unent educational topics, No. I. 

fNo. 12. Dutch schools of New Netherland and colonial New York. Willinm U Kilpatrick 
•Na la. Influences tending to improve the work of’the teacher of mathematics, 5 cts. 

♦Na 14. Report of the American commissioners of the international commission on the teaching of mathe- 
matics. .10 cts. 

fNo. 16. Current educational topics, No. II. 

fNa 16. Thj reorganised school playground. Henry 8. Curtis. r 

♦No. 17. The Montessorl system of education. Anna T. Smith 5 els, 

fNo, 18. Teaching language through agriculture and domestic science. 41 a. Joiner. 

•Na 19. Profeasloml distribution of college and university graduates, Bailcv B. Burritt lOcts * 
fNa 90. Readjustment of a rural high school to the needs of the community.* II. A. Brown. 
tN& 31. Urban and rural common-school statistics. Harlan UpdogrnfT and William R. Hood. * 


W . Dawson Johnston and Isadora 0. Mudge, 


No, 23^ Public and private high schools. # 

No^ 98. Special ool lections in libraries in the United States 
fNa 94. Current educational topics, No. III. 
fNa 35. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education im 
,fNa 36. Bibliography of ohild study for the years ttlO-lfill. 

Na 97. History of publtoechool education in Arkansas. Stephen B Weeks 
•No. 28. Cultivating school grounds In Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. * 6 cts 
"*“• ° f ““ “*° hln * 0f 190O-1MJ. IHvId Kiif-Mie Smith and Charlw 

Na 30. Lstin-Anurlcui unlvtnltlM and »p«cial achoois. Kdgar E. Brendon. 

Na 81 . Educational directory, 1913. 

S’ o?. W0Bptianal chUdr ® n LheIr education. Arthur MacDonald, 
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♦No. 6. Agricultural tnrtmctkra in high school. C. H. Rob toon and F. B. Jenka. 10 eta. ( 

' fNo. 7. College entrance requirements, Clarence D. Kingsley, j 
♦N o. 8. Tbe status of rural education in the United States. A. C. Monahan. 16 ota. 
fNo. 0. Consular reports on continuation schools in Prussia. 
fNo. 10. Monthly record of current ed national publications, March, 1013. 
fNo. U. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1013. 

♦No. 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Fern Andrews. 10 eta. 

fNo. 13. Standards and tests for measuring the efficiency of schools or systems of schools! Report of tbe 
oommltteo of, the National Council of Education. George D. Strayer, chairman. 

No. 14. Agricultural Instruction in secondary schools. 
tNo. 16. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1013. 

♦No. 16. Bibliography of medical inspection and health supervision. 16 els. 

♦No. 17. A trade school for girls. A preliminary investigation in a typical manufacturing city, Worcester, 
Mass. 10 cts. 

♦No. 18. The fifteenth Ifitematlanal congress on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Dressier, to cts. 
♦No. 10. German Industrial education and its lessons for the United States. Holmes Beckwith. 16 cts. 
♦No. 20. Illiteracy in the United States. 10 cts. 

tNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, June, 1913. - 
♦No. 22. Bibliography of Industrial, vocational, and trade education. 10 cts. 

♦No. 23. The Georgia Club at tbe State Normal School, Athens, Ga.,for the study of rural aodokgy. K.C. 
Branson. 10 cts. 

♦No. 24 . A comparison of public education In Germany and In the United Rtatwt. Georg Kerscbensteiner. 
6 cts. 

♦No. 26. Industrial education In Columbus, Ga. Roland B. Daniel. 6 cts. 
fNo. 26. Good^oeds arhor day. Susan B. Slpe. 
tNo. 27. Prison schools* A. C, Hill. 

♦No. 28. Expressions on* education by American statesmen and publicists. 6 cts. 

♦No. 29. Accredited secondary schools in the United States. Ken dr to C. Babcock, loots. 

♦No. 30. Education in tbe South. 10 cts. 

♦No. 31. Special features tn city school systems. 10 cts. 

No. 32. Educational. survey of Mootgomory County, Md. 
tNo. 33. Monthly record of current educational publications, September, -1913. 

♦No. 34. Pension systems in Great Britain.. Raymond' W. Sics. 10 els. 

♦No. 35. A list of books suited to a hlgh-school library. 16 cts. 

♦No. 36. Report oo the work of the Burt&u of Education forOho natives of Alaska, 191 1-12. loot*. 

No. 37. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1013. ^ 

♦No. 38. Economy of timo in education. 10 cts. 

No. 39. Elementary industrial school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. Hallmann. 

♦No. 40. The reorganized school playground. Henry S. Curtis. 10 cts, . 

• No. 41. Tbe reorganisation of secondary education. 

No. 42. An experimental rural school at Wlnthrop College. H. S. Browne. 

♦No. 43. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for Its observance. Eugene C. Brooks, loots. 

♦No. 44. Organized health ^ work In schools. E. B. Hoag. 10 cts. 

No. 46. Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 1913. 

♦No. 46. Educational directory, 1913. 15 cts. 

♦No. 47. Teaching material In Government publications. F. K. Noyes. 10 cts. * 

♦No. 48. School hygiene. W. Carson Ryan, jr. 16 cts. 

No. 49. The Farragut School, a Tennessee oountry-llfe high school. A . C. Monahan and Adams Phillips. 
No. 60. The Fitchburg plan of cooperative industrial education. M. R. McCann. 

•No. 61. Education of tbe immigrant, lo ots. 

♦No. 62. Sanitary soboolhbuses. Legal requirements In Indiana ud Ohio. 5 cts. 

* No. 63. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1913. 

No. 64. Consular rapartgton Industrial education In Germany. 

No. 65. Legislation and judicial decisions relating to ©duration, October 1, 1900, to October 1 , 1912. James 
<?. Boykin and William R. Hood. • 

fNo. 66. Some suggest tve features of the Swiss school system. William Knox Tate. , 

No. 67. Elementary education In England, with special reference to London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
I. L. Handel. 

No. 68. Educational system of rural Denmark. Harokl W. Foght. 

No. 69. Bibliography of education for 1910-11. 

No. 00. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1912-18. . 
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NQ'V^w Ki h orf and the start in life. Mayer Bloomfield. 

Fa A The folk Ugh schools o I Denmark. L. L. Friend. * 

Jififo- & SJn »t t in the United States. \ 

. No. 7. Monthly reco r d of o unfcnt educational publkaatloui, Kerch, 1914. 

No. A the Kaesaohoaetta homa-piuject plan of vocational agricoltnzal education.. H . w. Stinson. 

No. R Monthly xeoord of oorrent educational publications, April, 1914. ~ 

•No. m Physical growth and school progress. B. T. Baldwin. 25 eta. 

No. a. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1914 
No. 12. Rural schoothQusoa and grounds. F. B. Drossier 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art In the elementary and secondary schools of the United State*. 
Royal B. Faratun. 

No. 14. Vocational guidance. v . 

No. 15. Monthly record of currant educational publications. Index. * 

No. 1ft. ^he tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagmi. 

No. WL The public school systbm of Gary, Ind. William P. Burris. 

No. 19. University extension in the United Stales. Louis E. Reber, • 

N No. 20. The rural school and hookworm disease. J. A. Forrell. 
nNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, September, 19l«. 

22. The Danish folk high schools. H. W. Foght. 

No. 33. Some trade^chools In Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 

Now 24. Paoish elementary rural ju tyH * H. W. Fc^ht 

No. 25. Important features In rural school improvement. W.T.Hodgw. 

No. 28. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1914. 

No. 27. Agricultural teaching. 

No. 28. The Monteesorl method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrison . * 

' No. 29. The kindergarten In benevolent institution*. 

No. 30. C o n sollda tf ou of rural sotuftb and transpoctatlorf of puplte at public expeuso. A . C. Mooahait . 
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